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II 
Billy and the Garden 


I HAD the great, deep, and abiding joy this last 

summer of possessing a garden within a half 
hour’s ride of my city home. The stern call for the 
conservation of food, including the need of an increase 
of supply, led a friend and myself to accept the offer 
of a bit of land. It had old willows guarding two 
sides of it and, on a third side, shining green aspen 
trees quivered with the slightest touch of wind, and 
even in the still noontide they seemed to be full of 
sunshine and life, scarce able to keep still. The 
gray-green aspens often remind me of restless, over- 
active “motor” children, who are a ‘“‘problem’’ to 
inexperienced teachers and young mothers. This 
brings me to the point of my story. 

I have no intention of boring you with an account 
of the marvels and delights of our garden’s growth, 
of the song birds that flitted over it, of the army of 
insects that invaded it, of the barrage of poisonous 
spray with which we had to protect our squads of 
tomatoes and the battalions of beans and peas in 
our trenches; nor will I tell you of the philosophical 
questioning that arose as to the purpose of this 
destructive warring between insects and plant life. 
Are not man’s intelligence and his scientific researches 
creating the means of checking these invaders, 
and in time will not a way be found to stop all 
destructive war upon the growth of civilization be 
it vegetative or human? 

I have merely mentioned the garden in order that 
you may visualize the setting which surrounded the 
boy who lived in the midst of this world of beauty 
and mystery, this world of incessant change of aspect 
and of constant growth, underlying which, neverthe- 
less, were laws of marvelous exactness and an ordered 
plan that never varied. The sun came to the 
garden at exactly the right moment each morning. 


The moon traveled across the sky unfalteringly. 
The moisture from the Great Lakes was gathered 
up and precipitated itself upon our garden in the 
form of dew, without any help from us. Each seed 
brought forth after its own kind as seeds have done 
since the beginning of time. My boy was sur- 
rounded by all these wonderful things. He was 
not quite four years of age, had a plump, well 
rounded little body, bright, intelligent, brown eyes 
and an alert way of moving, which showed he was 
alive in every atom of his being. 

Our acquaintance began early in the season by 
my asking him if he would show me the way to a 
near-by greenhouse. He nodded and began im- 
mediately calling out, ‘‘Dad, here is another lady!” 
An irritated voice somewhere in the rear of the 
house called out, “Billy, don’t speak that way! Go 
and hunt your daddy for the lady!’ The boy 
continued his shouting, regardless of the reproof. 

We turned the corner of the house, and on the 
back doorsteps sat a young mother with her six- 
months-old baby in a baby carriage beside her. I 
nodded and she returned the salutation, adding, 
in an irritated tone, ‘‘Billy is so rude, I can’t make 
him behave himself.” I longed to stop then and 
there and ask her if Billy should not have his share 
of courtesy shown him, but I merely said, ‘“‘Oh! he is 
all right, he is showing me the way to the green- 
house.” 

My errand was soon done and I stopped on the 
way back to my garden for a little chat with the 
mother and baby. Billy came running up with 
a scarlet geranium in his hand. As it was partly 
withered, it had evidently been picked up from the 
scrap heap at the back of the greenhouse. He 
dangled it before the baby’s eyes and clucked in true 
paternal fashion, as he said, ‘‘See, baby, see!”” The 
mother reached out, jerked the geranium from his 
hand and, without noticing its withered condition, 


. 
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said emphatically, “Billy, have you been pulling 
your father’s geraniums? If you have, you shall 
get a whipping for it. You are a bad, troublesome 
boy.”’ I explained that the geranium was a withered 
one and picked it up from the ground to confirm my 
remark. ‘Oh!’ she said, “I do not mind his playing 
with the prunings from the plants, but he has got to 
learn to mind nre and to keep his hands off of the 
growing plants.’”’ Billy flashed a look of defiance. 
I did not blame him. 

My thoughts traveled back to a scene in California 
when a little, restless, self-willed boy had ruthlessly 
plucked all the geranium blossoms that adorned the 
border of his mother’s garden. I recalled how the 
patient, rather frail, young mother had drawn him 
close to her and had said, ‘‘Mamma is so sorry her 
little boy has thoughtlessly pulled all the pretty red 
geraniums. By tomorrow they will be withered 
and will have to be thrown away. If he had left 
them in the garden, they would have made everybody 
happy who passed by, and each morning when daddy 
started out to his work, he could have seen the 
bright red geraniums smiling at him from the side 
of the way to the gate. The birds up in the trees 
could have looked down at our lovely garden, and 
by-and-by, just before supper time, mamma and her 
boy could have gone out with a pair of scissors and 
have cut two or three of the geraniums and had them 
ready as a surprise on the supper table for daddy 
when he came home.” Then I remembered how 
she added, ‘“‘Let’s try to not pull any of our flowers 
until we have talked about what we shall do with 
them. Don’t you think that would be nice? 
Flowers are the most beautiful things that God gives 
us and I am sure He wants us to take care of them 
and treat them kindly.”” I saw once again the 
little fellow with his arms around his mother’s neck 
and her eyes smiling down into his. 

I longed to tell this young mother of that scene, 
but I felt it would require time and patience, courtesy, 
and wisdom on my part before I would have a right 
to enter this sacred citadel of motherhood and 
dare to suggest reconstruction of her method of 
subduing by redirecting the restless activity of her 
boy. Was I right or was I wrong? “Am I a 
coward?” I kept saying to myself as I walked away. 

Upon my next visit I found the boy in disgrace 
for some slight misdeed and his punishment was 
that he had to sit down beside his mother! She had 
her back turned to him, while she gently moved the 
baby cab to and fro to keep the infant asleep. 

Before giving my order to the florist, I sat down 


beside her and we had a friendly little chat about 
the baby and about his first teeth; about the coming 
summer and the danger for babies that lurked in its 
excessive heat. I asked her if the baby had been 
registered and weighed and she said, ‘‘No! I have 
no time or way of getting to a registration place. 
With two little children and all my own housework 
and sewing, I have very little time for anything 
else.”” -I reproached myself for my harsh judgment 
of her irritability with the boy, realizing that much 
of it must have been tired nerves and perhaps 
broken sleep at night. She again complained of 
the boy’s restlessness, and of how hard it was to 
keep him out of mischief. A look of satisfaction 
came on the little lad’s face. She had annoyed 
him by interfering with what he wanted to do. 
he knew he could annoy her. 

I suggested a sand pile and told her what wonder- 
ful helps they were to young mothers with restless 
boys, what a delight they were to the average child, 
who could dig, pile, mould, and pat to his heart’s 
content out in the sunshine and air, free from all 
restraint, excepting those dictated by his own impulse 
to express some ideas in this most transformable of 
all materials. She listened rather _listlessly. 
Evidently she had never observed the joy and 
vigorous purposeful activities of children on sandy 
beaches. I made a mental note of watching for an 
opportunity to talk to the young father concerning 
the possibility of his having a load of sand dumped 
somewhere near the back steps, as that side of the 
house offered afternoon shade for the mother and 
baby. 

Why are kindergartners so remiss in offering 
simple suggestions such as this to perplexed young 
mothers? Does not our insight into the needs of 
children demand more than mere schoolroom super- 
vision? Are we slackers in trying to avoid fighting 
for the rights of children? 

On my next visit, I chanced to note a pile of thin 
splint wooden baskets in which potted plants were 
sent away. Again I met the mother, the baby, 
and the boy, and again I heard the sharp, querulous 
rebuke of Billy, because his restless instinctive 
desire to be doing something was not being wisely 
and intelligently used. The habit of years caused 
me to stop and play with him for a few minutes. 
‘“‘Look here, Billy,” I said, ‘‘see what fine houses we 
can make out of these baskets.’’ I immediately 
turned one or two of them on their sides. He 
caught the idea at once and came over to me and 
began making more houses—a long street of them— 
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much delighted with the new direction given to his 
desire to be doing something definite. ‘‘Now, let’s 
make some men to live in these houses.”’ I picked 
up a piece of newspaper which lay on the shelf, 
folded it into a number of flat folds and pinched out 
the outline of a man with broadly extended arms and 
legs emphatically far apart. The folds of the 
paper, of course, reproduced the form a number of 
times and I said, ‘‘Here they are. These men have 
come to live in our houses.”’ 

The look of astonishment, of admiration, and 
surprise that came on his face, could it have been 
reproduced in an etching, would have made an artist 
famous. It was all the wonder and joy of a young 
soul suddenly having revealed to it the creative 
skill of human hands. He eagerly took the forms, 
one by one, and placed* them in the open baskets. 
We then had a chat about these men and what they 
thought of their new homes and the gardens they 
were going to plant. 

My errand called my attention from the boy for 
a few minutes. He grew restless and the former 
habit of destruction (which is perverted construction, 
of course) asserted itself, and when I turned to him 
again, he had torn up two or three of the paper men. 
I said, “Il am so sorry I cannot play with little boys 
that do not know how to take care of their play- 
things.”’” My tone was quiet and gentle. I wanted 
him to feel that he had lost my friendly comradeship 
for the time being. He looked repentant and I was 
on the point of bringing about a reconciliation, know- 
ing as I did that it was not a premeditated wrong, 
but was the restless, surging impulse to do something, 
no matter what. Just at this critical moment came 
the mother’s voice, ‘““There you are, at it again, 
Billy! You are a naughty, bad boy!” Then turning 
to me she said, ‘‘He destroys everything that he can 


lay his hands on. He never keeps a toy or plaything 
twenty-four hours. His father and I have both 
scolded him and punished him (her tone indicated 
that the word ‘‘punishment”’ meant physical chastise- 
ment). I don’t know what to do with him. We 
can’t keep on buying toys. We can’t afford it.”’ 
And yet as she spoke a whole world of happy oc- 
cupation for her boy lay all around her, birds for 
him to learn to love and watch, insect life for him to 
marvel over, plants for him to tend and care for, 
sunsets to feed his love of beauty. Stones and bits 
of wood were scattered all about inviting him to 
build and unbuild. Earth was there for him to dig 
in, the back doorsteps for him to learn to jump from, 
wide open spaces for him to run in. It would have 
taken less time for her to have taught him some 
Mother Goose rhymes or to have sung with him some 
happy little songs than it took to scold him and it 
would have been far less wearing on her nerves. His 
father could have hung a swing from the limb of 
one of the trees in the yard or have put up a trapeze 
with less exertion than it took to thrash the boy—and 
then coax him back into being reconciled again. 

And so the story of misunderstood childhood goes 
on in thousands and thousands of homes around us 
us and we kindergartners, who know this warping 
and twisting of temperament and the checking of 
instincts and desires that are putting forth their 
tender rootlets in the soul of a child, are spending 
our time in work that is of less service to our nation 
and to mankind at large than would be the seeking 
of friendly relationship with loving and self-sacrific- 
ing but blind mothers, who do not know how poorly 
they are cultivating the most important of all gar- 
dens,—the hearts of their children. 

Are we growing weary in well-doing, or are we 
losing our insight? 


WHATEVER the past year may have meant to you, make it dead history. 


New Year be a living issue. 


every one. 


But let the 


With a big, fresh sponge, dripping with the pure water of 
forgiveness, wipe clean the slate of your heart. 


Enter the year with a kind thought for 


You need not kiss the hand that smote you, but grasp it in cordial good- 


fellowship, and let the electricity of your own resolves find its connecting current—which 


very often exists where we think it not. 


Make the new year a happy one in your home; 


be bright of disposition; carry your cares easily; let your heart be as sunshine, and your 


life will give warmth to all around you. 


And thus will you and yours be happy. 


— Selected. 
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I 
By Catharine R. Watkins, Washington, D. C. 
B Rea is a problem which presents many perplexing 
situations. The question, I think, turns on 
the kind and degree of organization, rather than on 
its use or disuse. 

Groups of children do not work or play very long 
together without some form of organization appear- 
ing. Interest in the same materials, objects, or 
activities draw them together in a kind of organiza- 
tion which we are accustomed to term ‘“‘gregarious’”’; 
or a common idea or purpose will lead to co-operative 
groups, a higher type of organization where all are 
working together to further the same end or to 
contribute to the same project. There is room, in 
my opinion, for still another kind of organization, 
which I might term organization for greater control 
of material, for better technique, which does not 
prevent initiative or interfere with it, but, by giving 
the children greater control over their tools, helps to 
free, rather than hinder, their powers of expression. 
For example, the child who learns how to handle 
his scissors, who has mastered the technique of 
cutting, or who has learned how to handle his paint 
brush and paints, can better utilize these tools as 
a medium for expressing his thought. He has a 
right to the teacher’s wider experience here, just as 
he has a right to her standards of skill or beauty in 
the criticism of his crude work in order to lift it to 
a higher level. 

1 know that we have in our kindergartens 
frequently so systematized, so organized, both our 
materials and our time schedule that we have not 
given sufficient scope or sufficient time for the 
children to initiate their own plans and carry them 
to a successful issue. I therefore obtained the 
consent of our superintendent to try an experiment 
this year in four of our kindergartens of having no 
table work organized and previously planned by the 
teacher, leaving the children free to select their own 
materials and to work out their own projects. I 
selected four kindergartens in widely separated 
localities, representing very different home training 
and environment.. One was in one of our best 
residence sections—one the average American chil- 
dren—the third a mixture of middle class, poor, and 
a few foreign children—and the fourth was in one 
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We 
used all the usual Froebelian materials, adding a 
half set of the Hill floor blocks in each kindergarten, 
and retaining all the other kindergarten instrumental- 
ities—the songs, games, rhythms, nature work, 


of our poorest neighborhoods, chiefly foreign. 


excursions, pictures, etc. The kindergartners them- 
selves had an open-minded, sympathetic attitude 
toward the experiment and co-operated with insight 
and intelligence, for each had excellent training and 
years of experience as a background. 

These experimental kindergartens, as they were 
called, were open every other month for the observa- 
tion of the other teachers in the department. I 
divided the number of kindergartners into four 
groups and assigned one group to each kindergarten, 
so that by continuous observation in the same school 
they could note progress in the children’s work. 

At the close of the school year I asked the 
principal in each of the experimental kindergartens 
to give me a report of what, in her judgment, seemed 
to be the particular advantages and drawbacks of 
the method we were trying, feeling that those who 
had used the method day after day for a whole year 
would have something valuable to contribute out of 
their practical, first-hand experience. 

I have gone over these reports carefully and would 
like to give you a résumé of the points they represent, 
together with my own conclusions. 


Advantages in which all agree: 


1. It meets the need of the individual child. 
No child is pushed ahead or retarded by the group— 
each may learn at his own learning point. The 
bright child has a chance to forge ahead, while the 
slower child is not discouraged or handicapped by 
the knowledge that other members of the class have 
surpassed him, and thus he gains confidence in his 
own power to do. 

Note. At the close of each work period, before 
the materials were put away, all the children were 
called together to see each other’s work, so each had 
a chance to benefit by the work of-the group and 
also by the criticisms of both the children and the 
teacher. Here was organization for the purpose of 
lifting standards. 

2. The free choice of materials gave a greater 
chance for the development of natural aptitudes and 
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individual desires, hence more genuine interest was 
apparent. 

3. No external or artificial motivation was 
required. Since each child worked along lines which 
satisfied his own needs, in response to the push of 
individual interests, the work was a delight in itself 
and the joy of successful effort became an incentive 
to further activity,—as one of the kindergartners 
expressed it: ‘The joy of doing is the motive which 
drives him forward to higher and higher goals” . . . 
“Tt is the deadening weight of facts given him with- 
out the chance of original thought that changes the 
artist attitude of the little child to the artisan 
attitude of the average adult.” 

4. It develops greater ability to think and act 
independently, greater resourcefulness, greater real 
power. Although the child initiated his own projects 
and selected the means for carrying them forward, 
this does not mean that in our experiment the 
kindergartner gave no suggestions; conversation, 
pictures, stories, walks, etc., all supplied stimuli for 
work—the child being free to accept or reject and 
to react in any desired material. 

5. The long work period gave more time to 
perfect an idea or to add related ideas. For example, 
instead of each child in a class building freely his 
own idea of a bridge and possibly organizing on the 
best form constructed and then putting the blocks 
away, one group of children built this year a bridge 
(their own project) out of the floor blocks, even 
measuring the distances for piles, also measuring for 
the railings and the lamp posts, and then added 
boathouses with the enlarged fifth gifts, boats, 
landings, and docks. The longer time and the 
unlimited use of materials made it possible to sup- 
plement the thought ‘‘bridge’’ by many related 
forms. This instance is given in one of the reports 
but personally I do not see that it is any more 
valuable than some of the organized work previously 
done in our kindergartens, when, led by the kinder- 
gartner, the children used the bridges they had built 
to connect separated villages of their own making 
and also thought out, through her questioning, many 
other ways by which people who lived in those 
villages might communicate with each other— 
putting up telegraph poles, telephones, building 
railroads, etc. It is, after all, the teacher who has 
insight into her goals who will find a way to lead her 
children toward them. 

6. Social adjustments are more natural and 
gradual. 


7. Greater concentration. One kindergartner 


reports, ‘“The first part of the year the children 
changed materials several times during the work 
period; now (in May) there is hardly a child who 
does not spend the whole hour working on one 
thing.’’ Another says, ‘‘Many children working in 
the same room at many kinds of work was confusing 
at first; the children turned from one kind of work 
to another, but this difficulty was overcome as 
interest in the particular activity grew. As children 
faced problems of their own making concentration 
and stability of purpose developed, and as interest 
and pleasure grew keener they could remain for 
much longer periods at their chosen occupations.” 

8. Greatly reduced the problem of discipline. 
One kindergartner reports, ‘‘The need of protecting 
personal rights was the first co-operative idea 
developed in the kindergarten—the taking of, or 
interfering with, another’s work led to the first law 
for the kindergarten; the children were called 
together and the facts simply stated. Immediately 
an inference was made and agreed to by a group of 
children. We have endeavored to make this 
absolutely our line of procedure in adopting all 
necessary rules, so as to avoid arbitrarily establishing 
any rule. We have had more difficult children than 
usual this year but they have responded and co- 
operated most happily because of these self-thought- 
out rules.” This of course is not new in kindergarten 
teaching and you will see immediately that here 
initiative and organization went hand in hand to 
better conditions. That they are not antagonistic, 
but can be used to reinforce each other at times, I 
firmly believe. 

9. Better chance for individual study and 
observation by the teacher. A careful record was 
kept in these kindergartens, although its form was 
experimental and crude. 

10. One out of the four notes a greater feeling 
of companionship, as the teacher moves freely from 
group to group and becomes a part of each in turn. 


Disadvantages: 


The dangers of the “project method,’ as given 
by the kindergartners, are as follows: 

1. Capriciousness—child flitting from one thing 
to another without accomplishing anything. This 
we have seen was the case at first, but all agree that 
it was not long before interest in self-originated 
problems led to concentrated effort. 

2. Careless work—child in anxiety to obtain 
results may not lay enough stress on process. 

3. Untidy habits in the putting away of work. 
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All agree, however, that the teacher is responsible 
for allowing this state to exist. 

4. One-sided development—choosing one ma- 
terial to the exclusion of the rest. There is a danger 
here of arrested development, of letting a child, or 
children, become arrested on one line of work or on 
one project. I feel that there is a decided problem 
here, for there are children who, in their free choice, 
always omit certain materials and thus fail to get 
the experience which that particular material might 
stimulate. While we are placing the emphasis on 
power, on the ability to think and act independently, 
it may happen that the very material a child over- 
looks, or fails to select, would, under the old method, 
become the means of freeing unexpected powers, of 
awakening new interests, and thus further later 
projects by supplying another medium of expression. 
I know that we, ourselves, frequently find that that 
which we felt we could never do, which we in- 
stinctively turned away from, when forced upon us 
by certain conditions or circumstances, led us to 
discover unexpected powers and revealed a vista of 
new opportunities. 

5. Waste of time—work repeated because of 
inability to take the next step. One kindergartner 
writes, ‘It is difficult to say just how long one thing 
should continue without the advice and suggestion 
of the teacher coming in to encourage or advance 
the steps. Children so often see in an undertaking 
so many things which satisfy something within 
themselves which we adults may miss altogether.” 

6. Method not adapted to a large kindergarten. 
This statement was made by a kindergartner who 
had fifty-eight children enrolled, with an average 
attendance of forty-eight in a small room. She felt 
that if there had been fewer children each child would 
have gained more in the way of technique, but she 
concludes this statement by saying that the child 
lost less by the sacrifice of technique than he would 
have lost from the sacrifice of opportunity to express 
himself along his own lines of interest. 


Conclusions. 


While I agree that the advantages named do 
accrue to the child as the result of increased op- 
portunity for initiative, and feel that the dangers 
can be overcome by the watchful, intelligent, and 
sympathetic teacher, I also feel that there is a place 
and a need for some degree of organized work. It 
would be unwise to state just how much organization 
there should be, the proportion per day, for what 
would make for growth one day might hinder it the 


next, but I think that it is safe to say that the 
organized work should supplement the free periods 
by helping the children to do better the things they 
are trying to do, by extending their knowledge of 
things which are already in their experience, and by 
giving new experiences to stimulate and enrich their 
original work. Life demands organized effort at 
times and children respond with delight to a certain 
degree of group work and group activities. It is 
just as much a part of their development to learn to 
follow as to lead, to obey the direction of another as 
to direct themselves. 

In conclusion I have three suggestions to make 
which may prove helpful: 

1. Try to keep the child, his powers, his growth, 
in the forefront of consciousness, holding subject- 
matter and materials subservient to this central 
thought. 

2. Remember that the office of the teacher is 
a most important factor in education—that increased 
initiative does not mean “hands off, let the children 
go,”’ but it means guiding without overpowering; it 
means presenting a rich variety of stimuli without 
insisting upon certain uniform responses; it means 
a clear, conscious holding of educational values and 
standards, without external imposition before the 
child mind is ready for the next step. 

3. Further study. This freer method demands 
for its successful use not only a sympathetic attitude, 
but a genuine aspiration to know it more thoroughly 
and to test it personally. 


II 
By Caroline D. Aborn, Boston, Mass. 
WE shall all agree, I think, that ‘education 
should give increasing self-mastery, intelligent 
free response to the order of the universe, and an 
ever greater power to recover from the mistakes of 
our yesterdays.” 

Our common effort also is to find the most 
effective points of contact between the child’s 
spontaneous activities and the aims which we hope 
and expect these activities to accomplish. 

How then shall we begin in the kindergarten to 
work towards the goal we have set for education? 

Is it sufficient to secure the child’s originality and 
independent force as factors, or is some guidance in 
the form of organization also a necessary factor? 
Both are important—initiative and organization are 
the two balancing principles necessary to any plan of 
education. Over-emphasize initiative and the result 
is excessive individualism, a lack of adjustment to 
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other individuals, and an assertion that “the 
immediate interests of little children are a sufficient 
index of what is contributory to their development.”’ 
Over-emphasize organization and the result is dead 
routine—an effort to form all children after one 
pattern. 

I suspect I was invited to give an expression of 
opinion on this topic because Boston has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most conservative of cities, 
and I have no doubt the mental picture many of you 
have, when a conservative kindergarten is mentioned, 
is of little children, stepping with clocklike tread, 
sitting with straight backs, and following with 
precision the directions of the kindergartner until 
each child has before him on the table an exact 
reproduction of what the kindergartner has made 
with her material. 

No one denies that the so-called traditional 
kindergarten had formality, and an over-organization 
which hindered the development of the children, but 
one should also frankly admit that this fault has been 
largely outgrown, and that the children in con- 
servative kindergartens are now not only allowed but 
encouraged to use the play material spontaneously 
and freely. 

Come with me to a typical conservative kinder- 
garten and see the “traditional circle,” a bright, 
happy quarter of an hour or so, the children telling 
of their experiences since last they met, displaying 
their dearest possessions—varying from a new petti- 
coat to a tin whistle—singing, saluting the flag, and 
starting the day with a glad and generous spirit of 
“togetherness.”” Then let us watch the children 
getting their play material from the cupboard. I 
saw such a group of children a few days ago getting 
ready for play with the sixth gift. As the kinder- 
gartner chatted with me, five or six children went to 
the dressing room and brought back a long roll which 
proved to be a large rug, which they spread upon the 
floor with delightful efficiency. Then the whole 
group of twenty-five van for their large boxes and 
played on the floor. There was plenty of opportunity 
for free expression, for each built as he liked; there 
was opportunity for spontaneous grouping, for we 
soon saw small groups working together building 
bridges, factories, submarines, and the like, and 
even the young leader and organizer made his 
appearance, showing all the traits of a real ‘‘boss.”’ 

A few weeks ago the circus came to our city, and 
as usual, wherever it was possible, the children were 
taken out to see the parade. In one of the suburban 
kindergartens where the distance was too great for 


this, the kindergartner suggested a parade of their 
own. The idea was seized upon and worked out by 
the children to the last detail. Chairs and tables 
were used for cages and vans, the children were of 
course the animals, and the two kindergartners were 
the crowd who cheered from the sidewalk. So real 
did this experience seem to one child that he an- 
nounced at home that he had been to the parade and 
named the various animals he had seen. 

Such experiences are valuable in the individual 
freedom and opportunity for initiative which they 
offer, but I believe that a certain balance between 
freedom and self-control must be established through 
guidance, for it is necessary for those children who 
are natural leaders to learn how to live and work and 
play in proper subordination to others in their 
community. 

The first step should always be one of opportunity 
for the children to experiment freely—but there must 
be other steps. The kindergartner should observe 
what her children are doing, and through suggestion 
and guidance open paths of approach from their 
spontaneous deeds to the great human _ values. 
Initiative calls for some expert reaction which will 
help the children to do better what they are blindly 
trying todo. Here is the province of the sympathetic 
adult, who knows what the next progressive step in 
the child’s experience should be, and who is ready to 
suggest simple problems for the group which will 
incite effort, and produce a social and friendly atmos- 
phere wherein each child profits by the ideas of his 
fellows. 

While original games like the “circus parade’ 
are by all means educative, the organized or tradi- 
tional games and dances, without being detrimental 
to spontaneity, are an effective and natural means of 
influencing the growth of character and the trend of 
thought. It seems to me most important that the 
kindergarten should use the instinctive methods of 
teaching that are common to home and school— 
telling, sometimes showing, explaining here and 
there, directing the child’s attention to facts and 
truths which are of worth. I believe these methods 
have a place in education side by side with the 
opportunities for free expression and individual 
reaction to external stimuli, and that they are sane 
and necessary methods of introducing the child to 
the world in which he lives. 

I turn with interest to Phillips Brooks’ definition 
of liberty, ‘‘(that oldest and dearest phrase of men, 
and sometimes the vaguest also) as the fullest op- 
portunity for a man to do and to be the very best 
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that is in his personal nature to do and to be. It 
immediately follows, that everything which is neces- 
sary for the full realization of a man’s life, even though 
it seems to have the character of restraint for a moment, 
is really a part of the process of bringing him to a 
fuller liberty.’’ This is equally applicable to children. 
Freedom for the young child does not mean solely 
the opportunity to develop his own individuality, 
to take the lead in planning his own experiences, to 
experiment, discover, and satisfy first one impulse 
and then another, but freedom implies relationship, 
self-restraint, co-operation, guidance—the forces of 
which children learn through organized group 
activities, and which are a part of the process which 
results in increasing self-mastery. 

The following quotation from Coleridge illustrates 
in a humorous way the necessity of some guidance of 
the selective interests of children, rather than relying 
upon their ability to choose the best and most 
developing for themselves: ‘“Thelwell thought it 
very unfair to influence a child’s mind by inculcating 
any opinions before it could come to years of discre- 
tion, and able to choose for itself. I showed him my 
garden, and told him it’ was my botanical garden. 
‘How so?’ he said; ‘it is covered with weeds.’ ‘Oh,’ 
I replied, ‘that is only because it is not yet come to 
its age of discretion and choice. The weeds, you 
see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it 
unfair to prejudice the soil towards roses and straw- 
berries.’ ”’ 

A few weeks ago a group of kindergarten children 
were eagerly describing what they had seen in the 
recent Liberty Loan parade. They spoke of the 
bands, the soldiers, the carpenters and engineers, 
the sailors and nurses. It was a wonderful sight, 
that great new army of Americans, and the children 
were keenly impressed with the fact that all were 
soldiers in a sense—carpenters, nurses, and _ all! 
During the game period, Soldier Boy was chosen: 


“If your heart is brave and true 
You may be a soldier, too,”’ 


sang the leader, and as each small soldier in response 
saluted the flag and joined the marching procession, 
the kindergartner suggested that he tell what kind 
of a soldier he would be—a carpenter to make the 
big ships, an engineer to guide them, a sailor, a 
soldier, or a Red Cross nurse, in this way helping the 
children to organize their experience, and lift it from 
a passing emotion to one of more permanent value. 
Another group of children had been with their 
kindergartner to the Public Library to see some 


beautiful pictures. The children, however, were 
much more impressed with the inlaid floors. ‘‘Don’t 
step on the pictures on the floor,” they cried to one 
another. All the way back to the kindergarten they 
talked of these pictures on the floor, so the kinder- 
gartner asked if they would like to make some, too. 
With squares and triangles of various kinds, the 
children literally covered their floor with pretty 
designs infinitely better than those they had made at 
other times preceding the trip. In many similar 
ways a wise teacher can utilize the children’s ex- 
periences, and successfully organize her children in 
various kinds of group activity, without guiding too 
much or suppressing their initiative, the value of 
such group activity being that the child does not 
react too long in individual ways that are merely 
haphazard, but that energy and _ resourcefulness 
become purposeful and more efficient. 

We are learning today a great deal about the 
homely virtues of obedience, of discipline, as qualities 
most valuable in our American army. Going to 
camp as enlisted men are the sons of a great 
democracy. What various types and races they 
represent, from what widely differing environments 
they have come, under what contrasting conditions 
they have been reared! Through a _ wonderful 
transformation this mass of humanity, outwardly so 
varied, has become an army with all that the word 
implies—and the agencies that could produce such 
a result must be of value to the home and school also, 
where we are training the citizens of tomorrow. The 
elements of a good army are sound bodies, alert 
minds, respect for authority, coupled with an ability 
to lead in an emergency, willing and contented spirits, 
a mastering faith in the righteousness of zs cause, and 
a vital religion. These are, with little change, the 
purposes of all education—to develop sound bodies 
through systematic attention to proper exercise; to 
foster intellectual activity by providing proper 
stimuli; to recognize the child’s right to be taught 
obedience to law because “‘no self-active being can 
retain his freedom or self-activity except hy conform- 
ing to the moral law’’; and finally t~ :. » even the 
little child to know 


“God, who gavest men eyes, 
God, who gavest men hearts, 
To see a dream 
To follow a gleam. 
God, who gavest men stars 
To find heaven by.”’ 


The United States has been called ‘“‘a democracy 
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with conservative instincts’’—a phrase which applies 
well to the form of child education in which I believe. 
In the kindergarten and school the spirit should be 
such as to develop voluntary obedience to law and 
consideration for others. There should be oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative, for free expression, 
and for participation in and contribution to the life 
of the grolip; opportunity for self-direction, self- 
subordination, and self-control. In such an atmos- 
phere the child should learn to understand the 
meaning of liberty under law, and in this young 
republic the kindergartner should figure, not as an 
autocratic authority, not as a mere interested on- 
looker, but as a participating, intelligent, and wel- 
come member of a team. 


III 
By Grace E. Mix, Farmville, Va. 


SOME of the difficulties that present themselves 

in the discussion of our subject lie in the fact 
that we are apt to misunderstand the relation of the 
two terms of the proposition. There seems to be 
a tendency to treat the two as if they were mutually 
exclusive; as though we had made the statement 
thus: Initiative versus Organization. 

The prevailing idea of initiative, for example, with 
some of us, seems to be that, if carried to a logical 
conclusion, it would mean the abandonment of the 
child to his impulses and caprices, his whims and 
fancies, with little or no check from the teacher, 
resulting in absolute individualism. On the other 
hand we speak, some of us, of organization, as if it 
were all external compulsion, holding back and 
repressing the natural instinctive expressions of 
childhood, resulting in a machine-made education. 

It would seem therefore that we need to find 
some definite standpoint, some middle ground, from 
which we may discover what the two terms used 
together mean in the education of little children. 
Do we not need to state again to ourselves the aim 
of education, and what bearing both initiative and 
organization may have upon it? 

One of the essential thoughts in childhood 
education today is that the child’s own purposeful 
acts are the chief factors in his development. Pur- 
pose implies thinking, determination, choice. The 
stimulation of these factors is the business of the 
teacher. Any method which ignores the active 
purposes of the individual to be educated is not 
educational. But it is the quality of the individual 


purpose and the direction toward which it is set that 
counts. 


The child’s purposeful acts need these two in- 
fluences: 
1. The direction which the right kind of organiza- 
tion supplies. 
2. The freedom born of opportunity for initiative. 


(1). Organization. 

The organization which the teacher gives fur- 
nishes the control or better the direction of the child’s 
purpose,—a direction which has value because it has 
come out of the experience of human society and 
stands for the traditions, the customs, and the 
standards selected as educative forces from the long 
history of the race. Without it each generation of 
children would stumble and falter along a painful 
way, with no profit from the experience of those who 
have gone before. 


(2). Initiative. 

On the other hand each child in our kindergartens 
has a right to the expression of choice; an opportunity 
to feel his way along the road of his own individual 
development; the right, even, to make mistakes if 
need be, not because mistakes are of any value of 
themselves, but because methods used or material 
selected, which leaves no room for his experiment, 
for the solution of his own problems, shuts off initi- 
ative and tends to limit opportunity for judgment. 

And just here comes the test of the teacher. 
What does she do with the child’s mistakes? How 
does she use his crude efforts? If she is wise, with 
her ability to look ahead and see the next step in the 
process, she will lead him to see it, not by an 
externally imposed direction but through his own 
awakened judgment, because, in the light of her 
sympathetic suggestion, he sees the incompleteness 
of what he has tried to do and is stimulated to a fresh 
effort. In such a case initiative is not interfered 
with, but is directed toward a higher standard of 
purpose. So we may think of the child’s initiative, 
not as opposed to organization, but that, in his 
individual impulses, there are in reality needs for 
some of the values that are found in organization. 

If then we recognize the child’s own purposeful 
act as the starting point for education, and consider 
both individual freedom and some direction from the 
teacher as necessary for its development, our program 
will be made to include both methods. The evident 
need for a less formal organization is leading many of 
us to feel that the kindergarten today should offer: 


a. A period in which the children may have free- 
dom to play in a group, work individually, or 
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even sometimes, for a short period, be spectators 
of what others are doing. 

b. A period of organized work, where the teacher 
plans more or less directed activities. 


But even in the free period the teacher is not 
a passive spectator or shorn of responsibility. It is 
in this period that some of the most valuable knowl- 
edge of her children may be gained. She is a part of 
all the groups of children. She is ready with sug- 
gestions wherever they are needed. At times she 
summons all the groups to consider what concerns 
them all and so forms a parliament or congress of the 
children to consider rules which all need to observe. 

The quality of the children’s activities in the free 
period often shows a determination of purpose, 
ability to hold to a self-imposed task, and a joy and 
enthusiasm, not always felt so keenly in the more 
formal period. Spontaneous groups often develop 
among children in which there is marked opportunity 
for co-operation and also for leadership. 

On the other hand without a period of directed 
work, without the value that the teacher’s organiza- 
tion gives, many of the child’s best ideas and experi- 


ments would be lost. It is in the directed period 
that the wise teacher makes valuable use of the 
children’s interests, sense of values, and skill gained 
in the free period. 

In the present need of recognition of authority 
which the war conditions are forcing upon us, we are 
learning that independence, initiative, and originality 
are not necessarily opposed to obedience and to con- 
formity to restrictions which are for the good of the 
group. The best independence may be not following 
our own caprices, but choosing the wisest leader to 
follow. 

Dr. Thorndike, in a recent article on Education 
for Initiative and Originality says, ‘‘The truly in- 
dependent thinker does not put less faith in his 
masters than the servile mind, but chooses the right 
ones to put faith in.”’ 

Therefore we may conclude that independence 
and freedom of expression may exist and in fact 
reach their fullest development within a form of 
organization, which not only safeguards the oppor- 
tunity for choice, but makes use of the child’s choices 
to carry him on to higher standards of purpose than 
his own unaided efforts could reach. 


Discussion at International Kindergarten Union, Chicago 


The Children’s Ship 


By Nora Archibald Smith 
Presented to the Picture-Book Fund for French Children 


What ship is this comes speeding on? 
They say she’s bound for France. 
Why, sir, she’s called the “Children’s Ship” 
And every wave’s a-dance 
To push her on across the sea, 
For over there, they say, 
There’s hosts of homeless little folk, 
Who weep instead of play. 


And what’s her freight, my little man, 
What cargo does she bear? 

Is’t food to eat, or milk to drink, 
Or clothes for babes to wear? 

Why, sir, our ship has none of these! 
French children all are sad; 

We're sending heaps of laughing-stock 
And stuff to make them glad. 


Our ship is crammed with savings banks, 
From turret down to hold, 

And some are full of silver coins 
And some are full of gold. 

This splendid treasure we’ve amassed 
And all is freely sent 

To buy those children picture-books, 
And bring them back content. 


They say the French, poor little things, 
Can’t read an English word, 

But picture-books are in a tongue 
That every one has heard. 

We've saved our pennies, day by day, 
Nor given toys a glance 

And now the money’ll change to smiles 
For little folk in France. 


THE Librarians of Chicago have started a fund, cordially approved and recommended by C. B. 
Roden, Librarian, Chicago Public Library, for the purchase of children’s picture books for French 
children. They are calling their work ‘‘Smileage for the Kiddies.” 

It is hoped that this little suggestion on the part of Chicago Librarians may start a great move- 


ment for children’s libraries all over France. 
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Tentative Syllabus in Kindergarten Extension for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of the City of New York 


By Fanniebelle Curtis, Director of Kindergartens 


Grade 1A 
Subjects and Time Allotment 
1. English (omit penmanship) .525 minutes per week 
2. Physical Training, Hygiene, 
300 minutes per week 
3. Drawing and Construction 
Work................150 minutes per week 
4. Number and Mathematical 
Relationships through 
concrete experiences. ..150 minutes per week 
(Omit formal arithmetic, 
including written num- 
ber).................100 minutes per week 
Nature Study............ 60 minutes per week 
6. Music 50 minutes per week 


(Time for Opening Exercises included under 
English and Music) 


un 
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Division of Subjects and Time 
KINDERGARTEN EXTENSION (a) KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 

Opening Exercises including Music and 

Number and Mathematical Relationships 


through concrete experiences. .... 20 minutes 


Nature Study 4 days a week...........15 minutes 
Physical Training and Recess......... . .20 minutes 


KINDERGARTEN EXTENSION (b) 1A TEACHER 
Opening Exercises, including Music and 


Reading, 2 periods 20 minutes each period. 40 minutes 
Dramatization.......................10 minutes 


Epitor’s NoTte.—Miss Curtis writes: ‘This work is experi- 
mental, a move in the right direction. It is, on the whole, too 
static.” 


DatLty TIME SCHEDULE 
Plan One 
Classes remain with one teacher from 9.00—10.15, 
1.00-1.45. 
Classes remain with second teacher from 10.15- 
11.30, 1.45—2.30. 
Plan Two 
Classes remain with one teacher from 9-11.10. 
Classes remain with second teacher from 1-—2.50. 
Classes alternate every two weeks. 


Outline of Subjects 
1. ENGLISH 


English as in the present Syllabus with special 
stress on Oral English as it occurs in connection 
with all subjects. 

Omission of penmanship in order that the time 
so gained may be given to Oral English. The 
muscular control needed for penmanship is developed 
more easily at a later age. Eventually advance will 
be more rapid if oral expression is stressed before time 
is given to written expression. 


2. PHYSICAL TRAINING, HYGIENE, GAMES 

Continue the work in the present Syllabus in 
Physical Training and Hygiene. Develop more 
fully and devote more time to social games and to 
sense games. 


3. DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Reduce the number of drawing exercises, correlate 
the drawing more closely with the other experiences 
of the children. All drawing in the 1A grade should 
be based on the children’s interest in nature work, 
stories, etc. Care should be taken to have material 
selected by the teacher lend itself to increasing the 
ability of the child in this form of expression. At 
this stage of development, drawing should be used as 
a means of self-expression rather than to develop 
technical skill. As color and form particularly 
appeal to children at this age, painting and clay 
modeling should be continued and emphasized. 
Copies of good pictures hung in the class room will 
aid in the development of an appreciation for art. 

Increase the amount of time given to Construc- 
tion Work as outlined in the Syllabus. 
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Omit Cord Work as not lending itself to the other 
interests and activities of the children. Introduce 
cardboard modeling and paper folding as directly 
bearing on application of number and correlating the 
manual work with illustrating of the subject-matter 
in reading, etc. Too much emphasis cannot be put 
on this correlation of all hand work, including 
drawing, with other interests of the children. 


4. NUMBER AND MATHEMATICAL EXPERIENCES 

Omission of formal arithmetic including written 
number in order that the child may have more time 
to’ give to such activities as will make him more 
conscious of the need of acquiring formal arithmetic. 
Experiments along this line of deferring formal 
arithmetic show that no time is lost in later grades 
through such a method of presenting number. 

In number work the aim will be to awaken in the 
child a consciousness of the need of a knowledge of 
number. 

Counting should be first applied to something 
the child needs to know, as, the number of children 
present, the number of pencils needed for a group of 
children, etc. (Counting with objects to 20, without 
objects to 50, by 10’s to 100, by 2’s to 20, by 5’s to 
50.) 

Score games will show them the need of recogniz- 
ing figures; the need of addition and subtraction will 
also develop from the score games. Incidental 
reading of numbers. 

Mathematical relationships and problems to be 
given concretely with aid of certain kindergarten 
material, as, the 4th, 5th, 6th gifts, cardboard model- 
ing, paper folding, etc. Measurements of indefinite 
units, as, step, cupful; measurements of definite 
units, as, cent-piece, dime, inch, foot. 


5. NATURE STUDY 

Great emphasis should be placed on the care of 
plants and animals by the children. Nature lessons 
should not be given without the actual material for 
the children to see and investigate. Frequent 
excursions to parks should be encouraged. Out-of- 
door gardens wherever possible. Indoor planting. 

Two definite aims should be kept in mind: 


(1). Love and appreciation for nature, to be 
aroused through appealing to the child’s imagina- 
tion and actual experiences with nature. 

(2). Scientific accuracy, to be gained through 
demanding clear and definite statements in 
regard to any material studied. 


6. Music 
The Syllabus tells us ‘‘the purpose of teaching 
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music in the public schools is to train the children to 
sing and to develop an appreciation of good music.” 
The motive behind all study of music must be 
appreciation. Appreciation and not_ technical 
efficiency should be the aim in this grade. We can 
“set art only by contagion,” so this early period in 
school life can best be used in creating a love of 
music and a consciousness of what constitutes good 
music. This can best be done by appealing to the 
child’s imagination through songs and rhythmic 
expression. 

Music taught through imitation; teacher sings 
the song, children imitate. Individual singing by 
children. 

Children should be made more conscious of what 
constitutes good singing, i.e., tune, time, tone, words. 
Ask such questions as: “Did the music tell the 
story as well as the words?” “Did the rhythm help 
tell the story?”’ 

Songs. 

Correlate with other work, as, Nature Study, 
English; special topics, as, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
etc. Aside from this correlation, take pains to 
choose only songs which are within the child’s 
comprehension, have expressive melody, and good 
poetry. 

Omit scales and intervals until the 1B, as this 
first term is to be one filled with experiences that will 
give right attitudes toward more formal work in the 
following grades. 

Careful classification of children, individual 
attention given to children with defective musical 
perception. 

7. Civics 

In the 1A grade continue the development of 
social responsibility in the same manner that it has 
been begun in the kindergarten, i.e., the inculcating 
of a feeling of membership in society through social 
games, consideration for each other shown through 
obeying the laws of the group or class, establishment 
of such rules as will protect both the individual and 
the group. The children should be led to a more 
conscious realization of their relationship and respon- 
sibility to others in the class and to the school as 
a unit. This power to act in a social manner can 
come only through freedom to act. In this class 
the type of discipline is urged that makes for real 
self-control. Continue the experiences given in 
kindergarten, observation of national holidays, visit- 
ing monuments, public buildings, fire houses, etc., to 
arouse interest and sympathy in these outward 
expressions of civic life. 
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Aside from these daily and hourly experiences in 
civic relationship, allow 15 minutes a week for class 
discussion on practical problems, as, helping to 
keep class room, halls, playgrounds, etc., neat and 
clean, care of public property, caution in crossing 
streets, etc.—all these discussions to be based on 
actual experiences the children have had. 


Outline of Hand Work for One Term 
19 weeks—95 periods of 30 minutes 


35 PERIODS OF DRAWING 
20 periods to be free-hand drawing illustrating 
stories and experiences the children have had on their 
excursions. 
15 periods to be the drawing of objects connected 
with nature study, reading, etc. In the choice of 
these objects consider the development of technique. 


10 PERIODS OF CLAY 
Model objects related to stories and nature 
study. Develop difficulty in work, give opportunity 
for free work. 


10 PERIODS OF PAINTING 
Begin with simple wash for color experiences and 
develop into wash combinations. 


5 PERIODS OF PAPER FOLDING 

Develop according to children’s previous ex- 
periences in kindergarten. Aim for accuracy in work 
and for ability to fold independently. Keep in mind 
that this work is not given to develop difficult folding 
but as a preliminary to cardboard modeling. It is 
important for children to gain self-direction in the 
handling of material and ability to plan their own 
work. Make useful articles as covers for books, 
portfolios, etc. 


15 PERIODS OF PAPER CUTTING 
First few lessons devoted to mastering the use of 
scissors, then develop free cutting, illustrating sub- 
jects of interest to the children. 


20 PERIODS OF CONSTRUCTION WoRK 

The first lessons should be progressive steps in 
mastering the technique to prepare for free invention. 
Repetition helps the child to gain a technique by 
means of which he may later freely express his 
thoughts through constructive work. At least every 
fifth lesson should be devoted to testing the children’s 
ability to work independently. When technique 
has been mastered, begin group work assigning 
certain objects to be made by different children for 
a common end, as, furnishing a house, store, school- 
room, etc. 


Suggestions for Apportionment of Periods of 
Hand Work 


ist week—2 drawing. 
2 paper folding. 
1 paper cutting. 
2d week—2 drawing. 
2 paper folding. 
1 paper cutting. 
3d week—2 drawing. 
1 paper folding. 
2 paper cutting. 
2 drawing. 
2 clay modeling. 
1 paper cutting. 
5th week—2 drawing. 
2 clay modeling. 
1 paper cutting. 
6th week—2 drawing. 
2 clay modeling. 
1 paper cutting. 
7th week—2 drawing. 
2 clay modeling. 
1 paper cutting. 
8th week—2 drawing. 
1 paper cutting. 
1 clay modeling. 
1 cardboard modeling, Ebert folding, etc. 
9th week—2 drawing. 
.1 clay modeling. 
1 paper cutting. 
1 cardboard modeling. 
10th week—2 drawing. 
1 paper cutting. 
1 painting. 
1 cardboard modeling. 
11th week—2 drawing. 
1 paper cutting. 
1 painting. 
1 cardboard modeling. 
12th week—1 drawing. 
1 painting. 
1 paper cutting. 
2 cardboard modeling. 
13th week—1 drawing. 
1 painting. 
1 paper cutting. 
2 cardboard modeling. 
14th week—1 drawing. 
1 painting. 
1 paper cutting. 
2 cardboard modeling. 


During the last five weeks of term periods can be divided 
according to needs of the class. 


4th week 
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Drawing and Brush Work 


By Jane 

RAWING is an entirely natural mode of 

expression for the young child. By its means 

he endeavors to put into tangible form his ideas, 

thoughts, and feelings, just as by means of sound 
he tries to utter them in his halting speech. 

That to draw is an instinctive impulse is shown 
by the fact that when the conventional material 
is not available, it proves no deterrent to the child. 
He utilizes almost any object, with which he comes 
into contact, for the purpose of pictorial articulation. 
Thus mud, snow, sand, or dust may become his 
canvas and a stick or pebble may serve as his 
brush or pencil. By means of a nail, a pin, a burnt 
match, or his own finger tip, he traces pictures 
upon the steaming or the frosted window pane. 
Following the primitive instinct of his ancestors, 
who etched upon the bones of animals and upon the 
walls of caves, he scrawls his mark upon every 
sizable stone that chance places in his pathway. To 
the disgust of his elders, the pavement or the side 
of a dwelling may become the field of his operation. 
Even the newly mopped kitchen floor is not sacred 
to his desecrating hand. 

The young child’s first dubious looking scrawls, 
without apparent conscious direction of lines, may 
be to him objects of worth and beauty, but they 
mean nothing to his elders without his interpreta- 
tion. Happy indeed is the little one who possesses 
an understanding teacher, one who will not make 
merry over his first crude attempts at self-expression 
with his pencil, but will lend a sympathetic eye 
and ear and by her wise guidance and suggestion 
will lead him, in time, to express himself with both 
force and beauty. 

Action is the most desirable quality to be found 
in a young child’s drawings. The expression of 
action must come wholly from within the child 
himself. He must first feel and understand the 
thought or impulse back of any act before he can 
express that act with his pencil. This understand- 
ing will come to him largely through the instinct of 
imitation. Thus, by playing that he is a prancing 
steed, he gets something of the feeling that actually 
animates his pony, and will draw a picture of this 
pet which will be spirited and lifelike though it may 
he very crude and leave much to be desired in the 
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matter of outline. The wise teacher will therefore 
encourage the development of the imitative instinct 
as a means which may lead toward the cultivation 
of artistic expression. 

Next in importance to the expression of life or 
action in the little child’s picture making, come direc- 
tion and position. In his earliest efforts the child 
may be so eager to get down his impression upon 
paper that he gives little heed to aught else, ofttimes 
with startling results. Thus his tiny toy wagon, 
which perhaps has impressed him stronger through 
the sense of touch rather than of sight, may be 
drawn standing up on end with the wheels in the 
air rather than in its legitimate position for action. 
The lines of the roadway may be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the sky, or the picture of a cottage may look 
like that of an aeroplane. The child will readily 
learn to correct all such misrepresentations if his 
attention is gently and repeatedly called to their 
inconsistency. 

It is important that the child have the matter of 
proportion in his drawings brought early to his 
notice. Thus he will learn that the man he has 
pictured should be short enough to enable him to 
walk in at the door of the house supposed to be his 
dwelling. He will note that the animals of the farm 
should not be represented as taller than the barns 
upon the premises and that there should be a differ- 
ence between the size of the cat and the cow. He 
will learn that flowers should not be drawn as tall 
as trees in one and the same picture and so on 
through all his pictorial representation. 

Drawing from objects is not too difficult for the 
young child to attempt,—but in order to obtain 
desirable results these objects must be familiar. 
In this kind of drawing the child will produce what 
he sees in his mind rather than what he actually 
sees. Therefore, the necessity is great that every 
possible device should be used to make this mental 
image a correct one. Through suggestion and criti- 
cism the teacher may be very helpful to the child 
in object drawing. In the beginning let her choose 
a favorite toy for the model, one that is fairly 
simple in outline. Let her hold this toy before the 
child and talk about its form and the direction of its 
lines. She may ask the child to show by moving 
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his finger through the air just the way the lines go 
and just how the object is shaped. Then let her ask 
him to shut his eyes, to take the toy in his hands, 
and to feel of it carefully, running his fingers all over 
its surface. After this take the model away and, 
while the child’s eyes are still closed, ask him to 
think just how the toy looks. 

It will be helpful if the teacher draws a picture 
of the model at the same time that the child is draw- 
ing it. He will enjoy comparing the result of his 
efforts with hers and both with the original object. 
Such rivalry and active interest will so encourage 
the child to renewed endeavor that he will not cease 
his efforts until he has really produced a good 
picture, at the same time his work will be a delight- 
ful exercise rather than a task. 

Endeavor to cultivate in the child a critical atti- 
tude toward his own work. Lead him to observe 
and compare his copy with the original and to dis- 
cover wherein the former falls short. It is a good 
thing to pin the child’s drawings on the wall and 
thus to let him take a critical view of them at a 
distance. Soon you will find him a surprisingly 
keen critic. Encourage him to draw the same 
object over and over again, with a view to the 
correction of inaccurate lines, until he approaches, 
as near as it is possible for a young child to approach, 
the ideal representation. 

A helpful and interesting exercise as the child 
grows older is drawing from memory. First observe 
the model closely and carefully make a picture 
of it. Then put the model out of sight and draw it 
from memory. After this bring the model back 
again and compare it with the memory drawing. 
Compare also the drawing made while looking at the 
object with the one made after the object was removed. 

All kinds of interesting things, besides toys, will 
serve as desirable models for these exercises, such as 
fruit, flowers, pets, and other children. Often 
the interest of the child may be stimulated by 
telling a story about the object to be drawn. 

Do not struggle for mass work with the pencil 
or crayon; this will come naturally later when the 
brush is employed. Strive to have each line kept as 
distinct as possible and to have each one stand for 
something, have its own separate meaning. If 
care is not taken in this respect the child’s drawing 
is apt to lead to mere scribbling and thus to be of 
little value. 

The little one will delight in imaginative draw- 
ing. He will love to illustrate the stories which are 
told to him. The teacher may find her greatest 


incentive to accomplished narration in the criticism 
which her child unconsciously gives, of her manner 
and method, through these illustrations. By this 
means she will also discover just what kind of an 
impression she is making upon the character of the 
child and thus be enabled to modify her method 
in order to produce the effect she most desires. 

The materials best adapted to the young child’s 
use are large wax crayons and large sheets of inex- 
pensive manila drawing paper, or a blackboard and 
chalk crayons. 

As the large muscles of the arm develop before 
the small ones of the fingers, it should be the aim 
to get large, free pictures from the child, those that 
cannot be made without large, free movements of 
the hand, wrist, and arm. As the child grows older 
and the finger muscles develop, he may use with 
impunity an ordinary pencil for his drawing work 
but, while he is in the kindergarten, much use of 
this implement is detrimental to both his muscles 
and his nerves. 

Besides the regulation black and white drawing 
give the child practice in the use of colored crayons. 
The color will prove a great source of delight to 
him, and through its use the rudiments of good taste 
in color combinations may first be taught. 

It is well to begin color work with the brush 
in a very simple manner. At first the little child 
will delight in coloring the pictures of discarded 
books and magazines. Next he may attempt 
washes of color within outlines which have been 
drawn for him. In this manner he will gain some 
facility in handling his materials and some experience 
in blending colors. He may then pass on to free- 
hand painting from objects. An attractive exercise 
in filling in outlines, and a very simple one, is made 
possible by the use of autumn leaves. Let the 
child select and press leaves of brilliant hue and sim- 
ple outline. Have him make a little drawing book 
by folding and fastening together some sheets of 
his manila drawing paper. On each right hand 
page of this little book let him lay a leaf and trace 
around it, then let him paste the same leaf used each 
time for his pattern upon the corresponding left 
hand page of his book. By means of brush and 
color he may in each case fill in the outlines he has 
traced using the real leaf, upon the opposite page, 
as a guide for color. 

In brush work, as in drawing, strive for the 
expression of life, for good proportion, and for right 
direction of lines. 

Choose simple models of fruit, flowers, and ani- 
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mals for this early brush work. Later, as the child 
grows proficient, choose some very simple landscape, 
like the view from a small beach, showing smooth 
water and clear sky; or one from a field or park, 
where a stretch of green is shown beneath an un- 
clouded blue dome. Let the child try to get the 
line of the horizon and then to wash in the blues 
and greens before him. If rightly handled this 
will prove a very profitable as well as a most delight- 
ful exercise. 

Use moist tube water colors and good sized 
Japanese brushes. 

Besides the filling in of outlines, or laying on of 
washes and painting from models, the child may 
do some purely ornamental design work with his 
brush and colors,—such as the arranging of lines, 
blots, spots, and dots in the form of decorative 
units, these units to be repeated along a line, over 
a surface, or around a center. Some exercise in the 
arranging, placing, and spacing of concrete objects 
should be given before the decorative work with the 
brush is attempted. This experience may be gained 


while the child is playing with small sticks, stones, 
large seeds, and strips and bits of paper. 

With the very young child, drawing and coloring 
should be regarded more as a means of articulation, 
of telling what he sees through his muscles, rather 
than a means of esthetic development. The cul- 
tivation of correct taste, of a desire to ornament, 
embellish, and decorate, to blend and harmonize 
colors, is a slower growth, a later fruitage, than 
that of mere articulation in form and color. 

Drawing and painting cultivate a new mode of 
expression for the child. They train his eye and 
his hand. They develop his observation, his atten- 
tion, and his memory. ‘They enrich his mind and 
spirit with clear ideas as well as correct and beau- 
tiful forms and demand a free active use of the 
senses.’ The exercise of these arts leads to logical 
thinking and to the formation of correct judgment. 
They also develop the imagination and, through it, 
the real creative faculty. Surely this form of 


expression is one which should be cultivated in 
every child. 


S2 


Motivating Reading in the First Grade 


By Rachel Morningstern, Montclair, N. J. 


Ho’ can we motivate reading in the first grade? 

How can we make little children feel that 
reading is a voice that speaks to people at every 
turn of the road and in every hour of the day? 
How can we help them to know that a printed or 
written word is a light on the mind bringing with it 
a distinct image? 

I had been thinking of this and, as I walked to 
school the first morning of the new school year, I 
decided upon my first reading lesson. It was 
found on the sign as I approached the school. The 
sign said to me, “Go slowly, School,” and later, that 
very sign, outdoors, said the same thing to the 
children. The second day of school a little girl 
walking along with me said, ‘“There’s a sign,”’ and 
I told her what it said, ‘“This property for sale.”’ 

In our room I had hung the beautiful United 
States school garden poster, ‘‘Follow the Pied Piper.”’ 
I told the children the story and made its application 
to the picture as vivid as possible and then I told 


them that those big words told them what the picture 
was about. The words said, ‘‘Follow the Pied Piper.”’ 

I suppose that every child had seen the U.S. War 
Saving Stamps poster—the Eagle—but had the 
words printed large in red ink above the picture, 
“Keep Him Free,” talked to them? We hung the 
poster in our room and read it and those words talk 
to the children now whenever they see them. 

The first day of school I placed in the hands of 
the children the most interesting set of supplementary 
readers that I could find. They enjoyed the pictures 
all that day and the next morning I said, ‘‘Would 
you like to know what the books tell you about 
these pictures?” Then I read the story that told 
about the first picture and every morning I read a 
story of their choice. 

We have a regularly prescribed system of reading 
in our schools but I hope and believe that reading 


in larger circles will illumine the daily page with a 
more vital interest. 


H 


The Woman’s Part 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


 eepecieihe because my life has been very much 

occupied with children and their various needs 
and interests, the child always looms large in my 
horizon—the child—that “brings hope with it, and 
forward-looking thoughts.”’ 

God knows how many war babies bring fear with 
them in place of hope, and the “forward-looking 
thoughts” must often be fraught with misgiving. 
One thing is certain, however, that though individual 
mothers here and there must of necessity have hearts 
laden with doubts of the immediate future, there 
never was a time when child life ought to be so 
carefully preserved, nourished, guarded, and guided. 

This is pre-eminently ‘‘woman’s part.’’ Not her 
only one, for she is proving again and again her 
ability to take a man’s work when needful, and do it 
with an unexpected strength and skill and staying 
power. There are few things left, indeed, that she 
cannot do, and her activities might be practically 
boundless were it not for the fact that in the shuffle 
of the sexes men cannot perform similar feats of 
flexibility and become mothers! 

A great many of our tasks are performed as they 
have always been, rather in the background, though 
we are more or less dragged into the limelight of 
responsibility nowadays. (I almost hope that we 
shall not like it so well that we shall never want to 
work in the quiet places again!) The bearing and 
rearing and saving of children, the conservation of 
this great life-force that the dreary, blood-stained 
world needs for its hope, its comfort, and refresh- 
ment, the literal staff on which the future is to lean, 
this is woman’s most practical contribution to the 
service of humanity. Make munitions, drive cars, 
nurse, and succor the wounded, mother the soldier 
in the camps and canteens,—all this must be done, 
but the child must be kept in mind at every turn. 
He has a right to be born, to be welcomed, to be 
loved and wished for, that homes and hearth-fires 
may not vanish from the earth, and that men and 
women shall not lack the greatest driving force in 
the universe, fatherhood and motherhood—the love 
and care of children. 

There may come a time when the service flags 
are taken down because there are no armies battling 
on the field, no gold stars needed to mark parental 


sacrifices, but if a new banner should one day be hung 
in windows here and there with a star meaning: 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given,” 
it would be not a flag of sacrifice but still a flag of 
service and honor. 

Let us save the children, then, even if the task 
be carried on humbly, patiently, unostentatiously. 
All we own, and wear, and are, all that is the outer 
husk of us, all that is the inner kernel, is being tested 
in these days. It is as if there were a universal 
“‘wash”’ and only the ‘“‘fast colors” in life and char- 
acter were coming out clear and true. 

In all this the mothers and the fathers, the 
preachers and the teachers, are a great factor. It is 
the children who are the seed-corn of the future; 
it is the boys and girls of today that will have to en- 
dure the terrible reactions of this war and settle 
the problems that will vex us for years after peace is 
formally declared. Every man or woman who lends 
his money to the Government in this crisis protects 
the future of his children; makes it more certain 
that America will never repudiate its debts, but pay 
them as it did after the Civil War, with a speed that 
gained the world’s applause. 

The children are a definite factor in all our 
campaigns nowadays. Boy Scouts, Junior Guards, 
Campfire Girls, school children, have all put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and, in being an active part 
of the movement, have grown in wisdom and under- 
standing, self-denial, and right use of their slender 
powers. These are our own American children, for 
the most part sheltered, not always indeed from 
poverty, but at least from more terrible evils. _When- 
ever I buy bonds or war-savings stamps or subscribe 
to the dozen and one causes forever knocking at 
the door, I long to give more and more because of the 
lives of women and children across the seas, innocent 
lives sacrificed to the relentless war god!—mothers, 
potential and actual—the mothers who would have 
replenished the standing armies of the world—and 
blameless little children who were the hope of the 
future. 

Then let us work, sacrifice, give, in memory of 
their sufferings and the unspeakable anguish in which 
they groped and bled and starved to death. I do 
not speak of repaying slaughter with slaughter— 
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vengeance is the Lord’s part—I speak of giving as if 
we were laying a “‘sprig of rosemary for remem- 
brance’’ on those hundreds of little pitiful, uncoffined 
bodies, that their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
may be saved, fed, clothed, sheltered, and educated. 


Whoever loves a child loves his country; whoever 
helps a child holds a stake in the future of his country; 
whoever saves a child sits on the seat with the 
builders of cities and the prophets of lasting peace. 

THE VIGILANTES. 


The Kindergarten as an Organic Part of Every Elementary School 


By Anna Laura Force, Denver, Colo. 


HE kindergarten is a selected environment in 
which children may discover themselves and 
their relations to life. The kindergarten, as the 
name implies, is a garden of little children. That it 
is ‘‘an organic part of the elementary school is based 
upon the true conception of education.’’ During 
recent years critical study of kindergarten methods 
by experts has proved that the work has exceptional 
educational value. ‘‘The reconstruction of the ele- 
mentary curriculum in the United States on the 
basis of the child’s developing powers at different 
periods is largely due to its influence.”’ The kinder- 
garten practice has been the leaven that has gone 
through the elementary school and vitalized the 
teaching. 

A new conception of method has changed the 
spirit of the elementary school. On the old basis 
little was asked of the child. The teacher did the 
work and the child was passive. According to the 
new order the “child makes his contribution of self- 
activity and effort before the teacher can furnish 
interpretation and guidance. The kindergarten 
demonstrates that activity based upon the stage of 
the child’s development forms the basis of education.” 

Such a method calls for more than sympathetic 
insight. The teacher seeks to secure from the 
children original expression upon which she may 
exercise the function of guidance for the purpose of 
leading them through to higher levels of insight and 
power. Froebel has said that ‘the plays of child- 
hood are the germinal leaves of all later life. Let us 
learn from children. Give heed to the gentle ad- 
monition of their life, to the silent demands of their 
minds, then will the life of our children bring us 


peace and joy. Then shall we begin to grow wise, 
to be wise.” 


The habits formed in activities, such as self- 
expression, observation, imagination, judgment, 
thinking, and initiative, carry over to the first grade 
and the child has increased power to take up the 
work in reading, spelling, numbers, and construction. 
He has already learned to concentrate and keep at 
his work until he has mastered it. His power to 
attack new problems has been developed and he 
makes rapid progress. He presents a more alert, 
ready, and responsive attitude toward the new re- 
quirements of the first grade than the child who has 
not had previous training. His vocabulary is in- 
creased by his work in oral expression, dramatization, 
and story telling. The foreign child especially needs 
this preparation. 

Games, folk dances, and rhythmic exercises 
develop the body and give mental and social training. 
Exercises involve the larger muscles. It is better for 
the child to drive a nail than thread a needle. 

The kindergarten child is given sense training in 
drawing, study of color, hand work in sand, clay, 
paper, and wood. Original independent work will 
increase power to carry out ideas. 

No attempt should be made to teach phonics, but 
attention is called to clear enunciation, and some 
words are emphasized as they are needed in the daily 
lives of the children. Reading is taught incidentally 
by use of the printing press. Sentences and words 
in connection with all activities in the kindergarten 
are printed on paper or objects. 

The social aspect of the work is highly essential. 
Social training is emphasized in making the child 
acquainted with the work of the farmer, miller, 
cobbler, policeman, and the mechanic. The child 
needs to get early the group idea. The socializing 
influence of the kindergarten carries over through all 
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the grades and relates school activities to life. The 
visiting kindergarten teacher has brought the mothers 
to the school. The parent-teacher movement was 
started in this way. The timid foreign mother 
learns the English language and becomes acquainted 
with American ways. 

Nature gives the program to the kindergarten. 
The seasons furnish material for lessons the year 
round. Autumn is the time to study the preparation 
for winter; when the snow and ice come, protection, 
clothing, and food; in the springtime, the return of 
the birds, the development of buds, leaves, and 
flowers, and the planting of seeds. 

In discipline it is expression, not repression. The 
children do as they please as long as they do not 
interfere with their neighbors. ‘The right to extend 
my hand stops where your nose begins.’’ Co- 
operative work stops quarreling. 

The educational value of toys cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘‘The tearing down of the constructive 
toy is followed by building up a re-creation of the 
toy.”’ This process of destruction and construction 
leads the child to understand man-made things in the 
world about him. 

The best toys are made of wood cut in simple 
design and put together with bolts. Three questions 
should be asked before a toy is given to the child :— 


1. What is it made of? 
2. What will the child do with it? 
3. What will it do for the child? 


The toys should be strong and durable. The 
thing to be guarded against in securing constructive 
toys is fragility. Toys bring children together in 
a group and help them to imitate the social life 
about them. These factors in the life of the child 
are greater than any formulated system of educa- 
tion. 

In a kindergarten where this kind of toys is used, 
the construction of a windmill illustrates the applica- 
tion of educational principles. 


In the process, group 
work is spontaneous. 


The children gain power in 
observation and concentration, muscular control and 
co-ordinating co-operation, then group control. The 
windmill functions in the life of the children when 
they all climb up on it, oil it, turn it around as the 
wind does. They make it useful by laying pipes to 


the house to connect it with the sink. In the same 
school the many different toys illustrating all phases 
of life are carefully labeled and put away in perfect 
order. The children take them as they please and 
when they are through with them they are put away 
and very seldom, if ever, is a part of the toy or bolt 
lost. The children put toys together and fasten the 
parts with bolts. They stay put. Anything good 
in construction stays put when put together. The 
main object in the construction of toys is to give the 
children something to do. 

The child who builds a wagon learns that certain 
laws govern its construction. A large tailless kite 
made of red and white cloth fastened on a light 
wooden frame is durable. The wind picks it up and 
carries it high into the air. The air currents make 
it fly first in one direction and then another. 

Such toys as Little Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Bears, The Three Goats Gruff, The Three Little Pigs, 
place before the child a clear image of the story he is 
telling, causing him to forget his self-consciousness 
and in no way hindering his imagination. They 
help him to picture more clearly in his mind the 
stories and to reproduce them in words and play 
more intelligently. These toys are used for self- 
expression. An audience is not needed. The child 
is constantly experimenting. 

Rhythm is caught from piano or victrola. The 
girls dance, the boys prefer marching. A _ band 
is easily organized. This is the beginning of an 
orchestra in the school. 

In a school where kindergarten practice extends 
through the grades, all the teachers and pupils be- 
lieve in the work. Itis the make-believe world, the 
fairyland of the school. Every child in the building 
considers it a privilege to be invited to take part. 
Older children want to watch and assist the teacher 
and children when it is necessary. 

The work reflects the activities of the outside 
world in imagination through toy and story. The 
creative power developed in the kindergarten is the 
foundation for constructive imagination, a quality 
so rare when formal work is emphasized. 

The educational values of the kindergarten work 
can leave no doubt in the minds of the teachers that 


such training is an organic part of the elementary 
school. 
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How a Project Was Worked Out in a 1B Room 


By Julia A. Fritz, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MU has been said on the subject of projects 

in the schoolroom, but the teacher’s part in 
working out a project started by the children is, 
perhaps, not well understood. Material is put out 
for the children to use with the hope that they will 
begin something that is of vital interest to them. 
Many projects are suggested through this material. 
When, however, a project comes up without the aid 
of the teacher it is of much more value to the children. 
It is then the teacher’s duty to make use of the proj- 
ect in various ways. It is the object of this short 
sketch to give a concrete example of the working out 
of a project. 

A project arose one morning before school in a 1B 
room. A little boy in the room asked if he might 
bring his fire department to school. As the children 
had been allowed to bring their toys the request was 
gladly granted. 

This fire department consisted of a fire depart- 
ment wagon carrying two ladders. A man sat on 
the seat driving a galloping team. It at once caught 
the eyes of some of the boys. 

When the toy was brought into the room it was 
admired and examined by many of the children. 
It was also drawn around the room to see how it 
worked. 

After the children had played with it for some 
time they decided that they ought to have a place to 
keep it. Some began, at once, to make a fire de- 
partment building with large blocks that were in 
the room. This building was a very good represen- 
tation of the regular engine house with a bell tower. 
The fire department was finally housed and the door 
closed. This looked like the end but it was not. 

The children decided among themselves that in 
order to use the fire department wagon there must be 
a fire. A number of children began to build a very 
good looking modern house some distance from the 
fire station. It soon caught fire. The alarm was 
turned in, the fire bell rang, the department dashed 
out of the station, and made arun for the fire. When 
the department reached the fire the ladders were 
put up to the burning building, and some children 


held imaginary hose. It was too late. The build- 
ing gradually burned to the ground and the depart- 
ment returned to the barn. This play was repeated 
several times and the house was rebuilt each time for 
the purpose. This play, no doubt, would have 
continued and developed further, for the interest was 
keen, but unfortunately the school was closed be- 
cause of the fuel situation and the same group never 
met together again to play in that room. 

The play went on without a word of suggestion 
from the teacher in charge. She, however, wished 
to make use of such activity and since the children 
were much interested and eager to talk about it, 
the subject was taken up in the languagé class. 
Different ones told about the play and what each one 
had done to help. 

For the reading lesson the children dictated the 
story very simply to the teacher. This story was 
later to be printed on the printing press, type- 
written, or written long hand, and put into little 
booklets by the children. Each child was to have 
one for his own. They were to be used for a reading 
lesson. These plans were also disturbed by the fuel 
situation. 

Blackboard drawing was also a direct outgrowth 
of the subject. Some fine, large fire departments 
were drawn on the board. This could have been 
made into a lesson with suggestions from the teacher 
wherever they were necessary. Other mediums such 
as charcoal, paints, crayons, or paper would undoubt- 
edly have been used had it been possible to continue 
the project further. The teacher had planned to 
suggest to the children that they tell the story on 
paper or in any other way they chose. To broaden 
the experience of the children plans also were being 
made to visit a near-by fire department station. 

When a project comes up the teacher has some- 
thing upon which to base her work not for one day 
only but for many days. The work is initiated by 
the children, the motive is immediate and present, 
there is a sequence in the work, and this work coming 
out of the play instinct lasts through consecutive 
days. 


Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


(= of the invariable manifestations of childhood 

is a love of clocks, watches, or timepieces of 
whatever sort where motion and sound are apparent. 
Whether this is because of an inborn sense of the 
importance of time in human life, or whether it is 
an indication of the child’s natural response to the 
seeming life in the clock or watch, no one has been 
able to discover, but certain it is that there is nothing 
more attractive to children everywhere than time- 
pieces and stories and models dealing with time in all 
of its aspects. 

Every teacher must present this subject as the 
new year dawns and the accompanying model will 
be found as useful in teaching the succession of the 
months of the year as the time honored clock dial 
has always been in teaching the hours of the day. 

Though exceedingly simple in the form here 
presented this model may be varied and elaborated 
so as to be used in third or fourth grades to good 
advantage, and can be easily adapted to lessons in 
drawing or water color or crayon work. 

In place of the simple parquetry design here 


indicated a conventionalized flower design may be: 


originated by each pupil, and in such case the utmost 
liberty should be given in both the selection of the 
design and the colors to be used, especially where 
the children are old enough to know something about 
proper space filling and balance in design. 

The model here shown is worked out through the 


Outer Circle 


At the bottom, cut on solid lines between dotted lines and fold 
back on dotted lines to show calendar figures beneath. 


use of a light weight cardboard (any tone). The 
two circles are found through the use of the circle 
finder or ‘““Cardboard Compass’’ as shown in illustra- 
tion. The larger circle is 834’ in diameter, the 
smaller 81%" in diameter. One penny calendar, 
taken apart, is used to make the circle of the year, as 
shown in the illustration, and it is mounted upon the 
larger circle. Then the two circles are fastened 
together by the use of a small brass shank, placing 
the shank exactly in the middle of both circles, so 
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& hole fer pencil, 


Cardboard Compass 


that the larger one will turn evenly back of the 
smaller. Seven one-inch parquetry circles cut into 
half or fourths compose the decoration upon the 
smaller or outer circle. Be sure to insert the cord 
or ribbon, for hanging the model, in the smaller or 
outer circle as it is the one that is to be stationary. 

The revolving year must appeal to another 
instinctive craving of the child, i. e., that of hiding 
and appearing again, and in older grades the card 


may be used as a sort of test, giving the completed 
model to the successful contestant. 

Teachers who have not discovered the joy which 
comes to children in the use of a “Cardboard Com- 
pass’ or circle finder will through this model find 
opened up to them a wide range of possibilities for 
future work. In fact the many original adaptations 
which can be introduced through this model con- 
stitute one of its charms. 


Pasteless Paper Projects 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Assist. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


Sled 


RIGHT colored paper, 1 
White paper, 314%" x 5”. 

a—1 piece, 31%" x 4” 

b—1 134" x Unit, 134% x 3%". 

c—1 piece, 31%” x 5’’, Runners. 

Fold ‘‘a’”’ and ‘‘b” into a unit.* 

Fold ‘“‘c”’ lengthwise. (Illus. 1.) Fold each long 
edge to the fold. (Illus. 2.) Unfold the last folds 


sheet, 6’’ square. 


* For directions for folding ‘‘unit,"" see September number. 


2 
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and cut as indicated in Illus. 3. Cut the runners 
apart at the middle fold. Slip the oblongs marked 
‘*x’’ into the sides of the unit. Tie a small cord in 


the ends of the runners. 
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A Red Cross Ambulance 


By Anna M. Vogler 


Pattern for Wheel 


SE an oblong of construction paper. Cut on 
the solid lines of the diagram, and fold on 
the dotted ones. Paste No. 1 on No. 2; No. 3 on 
No. 4 to form the top of the ambulance; No. 5 
on No. 6 to form the seat. Paste two wheels on 
each side of the ambulance. Paste the horse to the 
shafts marked 7 and 8. 
\ 


Pattern for Horse 
Hind leg Front leg Tail 


Washing Blackboards 


HELP in drying blackboards is a rubber bottom of the board the dusty water comes with it. 
dryer made for window washing. It resembles It makes clean boards and hastens drying. 
a foot ruler with a rubber edge and costs ten cents. A wooden ruler serves somewhat the same pur- 
In pulling it straight down from the top to the pose. Bess DURHAM. 
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Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year* 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


January 


H°2 ho! for the snow, and the frosty air! The 

children, tingling with life and spirit, dream of 
a castle bold and knights of old, to defend its stalwart 
walls. The snow is fresh and white and glistening. 
The children work with might and main and soon 


* See frontispiece. 


a castle on the hilltop proudly raises its turrets to 
the winter skies, Old Glory waving in the breeze. 


Let the children talk this month of winter sports 
and games and everything relating to the winter 
time. Pictures of these may be placed on the 
calendar sheet. 


Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


A Song of the Aeroplane 


HE ideas contained in the verses about the 
aeroplane were furnished by the children of my 
kindergarten, who see and hear these great birds 
every day. We sing the words to the tune of the 
ball game, Close Hidden in my Hand It Lies, found 
in the Blue Jenks Book. The chorus is an imitation 
of the buzz of the aeroplane. 


THE AEROPLANE 


Aeroplane, up in the sky, 
Aeroplane, you fly so high, 

Up you go, right toward the sun, 
Oh, I think that would be fun. 


Aeroplane, as you fly through 

Don’t scare the birds up there with you, 
When they see you up so far 

They must be wondering what you are. 


Over mountain tops you go, 

Through the clouds where raindrops grow, 
Then you glide so gracefully 

Straight down toward the shining sea. 


When I hear that whirring sound 
I run out and look around, 
And when you fly above our tree 
I wonder if you can see me. 
AMANDA Epson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How to Make Checkerboards 


AX idea which has been worked out successfully 

in a private kindergarten and primary school 
is that of making checkerboards for convalescent 
soldiers. The Junior Red Cross found out that 
there was need for them, and that they would be sent 


to the hospitals of the country. The children enjoy 
making them because they are doing something for 
the soldiers to use while they are getting well. 

Two cards eight inches by four inches are marked 
off in one inch squares. These are joined along the 
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longer side by Dennison gummed tape. Children 
choose a color contrasting with the color of the card, 
and place one inch parquetry squares over alternate 
squares of the card making the well known checker- 
board form. The board should be covered with 
shellac to prevent the squares from curling and for 
sanitary reasons. 


Paste one inch gummed parquetry circles on 
cardboard and cut them out for checker men. Paste 
the same color on the back of each. Put the men 
in an envelope with an elastic band around it to 
hold it together, and put, with the checkerboard, 
in a manila envelope. 


KATHARINE C. CHurRcH, Saginaw, Mich. 


A Syrian Folk Game 


6 Ries Syrian children in my kindergarten brought 
in a little folk game which has been played with 
great enthusiasm. 

The first child takes the part of the mother hen 
and she chooses six children to represent her chickens. 
They stand in a close row behind her, taking hold of 
each other around the waist as in London Bridge. 
The fox comes up to her and repeats the first line 
of the couplet and she answers with the second. The 
following is a rough translation from the Syrian: 


“Ana jiji khatafi!”’ 
‘* Ana imoo belamoo.”’ 


“I’ve come to catch your chicks, beware!”’ 
‘“‘!’m their mother, I’ll take care.”’ 


The hen stretches out her wings and keeps her 
line quickly turning, while the fox tries to jump by 
her and catch the chickens. If he touches one of 


them he may take it from the line, and the game ends 
when all have been caught. 
A great deal of skill is required to keep the line 
defended, and all the children keep on the alert. 
Mary L. GARDNER, Summit, N. J. 


A Snow Song 


HE children had been singing, during fall 
days,— 
“Do you know the song of rain? 
Pattering down, pattering down, 
Into every street and lane, 
Pattering, pattering down?” 


(From Song Stories for the Kindergarten, by Mildred J. Hill and 
Patty S. Hill, p. 58.) 


One morning after a snow fall, one little girl 
asked, pointedly, ‘‘Do you know the Song of Snow?”’ 


The kindergartner did not, but, with the children’s 
assistance, she made one, that follows: 


Do you know the song of snow? 
Fluttering down, fluttering down, 
Into all the fields below, 
Fluttering, fluttering down. 
Falling down in every street, 
On the many faces sweet 
Of the children that we meet 
Out in the snow. 


JEssIE Scott HimEs, Oneonta, N. Y. 
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A Year of Folk Tales* 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 
Lord Bag of Rice (Japanese) 


The best literary effect is not secured by having the story retold immediately after the children have heard it, nor by having 
them understand beforehand that it is to be retold. * * * Nothing is more deadly to the atmosphere of a story than the certainty on 


the part of the children that they are going to be called upon to retell it. 


This should never become a habit. * * * It may be 


brought out of them on some later occasion, so as to give it the air of an independent contribution to the pleasure of the class. 


A SOLDIER of Japan was once about to cross 

a bridge near a lake when he saw a snake 
coiled on the bridge so that no one could pass. Now, 
do you think that this soldier turned and ran away, 
as many others had done that day? No, indeed. 
He knew that a bridge was not the place for a snake 
so he walked up and stamped on its head. 

As he stepped on him, the snake was gone! Only 
a dwarf stood before him, who at once began bowing 
his head to the soldier with respect. 

‘“‘Now at last I have found some one who is not 
a coward!’’ cried the dwarf. ‘‘Here I have been 
waiting for days to find a man who was brave 
enough to help me, but none dared cross the bridge. 
But you are strong-hearted. Will you 
a great kindness and save many lives?”’ 

The soldier said, ‘‘I am a soldier of the Emperor, 
and I am here to save life and right wrong. ‘Tell me 
your trouble and I will see what can be done to 
help it.”’ 

“There is a terrible dragon,” said the dwarf, 
“‘and he lives in the mountain. Every day he comes 
down to the shore to drink. He dips his poisonous 
feet into the beautiful water, turning it all foul and 
dirty. It kills all the fish in the lake, too. I am 
the king of the lake, and I am trying to find some 
way to save my fishes, and also the lives of the 
fishermen on the shore.” 

“IT do not know that I can help you,” said the 
soldier, ‘‘but I will gladly go with you and try.” 

The dwarf took him to his home in the bottom 
of the lake. It was a beautiful house all made of 
coral and pearl. His servants, the crabs and 
sunfishes, brought them rice, fruit, and tea, served on 
tiny green leaves. The tea looked like water and 
the rice looked like seafoam, but they tasted all 
right, so what matter? 

Just as they were in the middle of their feast they 
heard a mighty roaring and rumbling. It sounded 
as though a mountain was being torn up. 

“There he is!’ the dwarf cried. ‘That is the 
noise of his thousand feet as they crunch the stones 


Begun in September. 


do me 


(Porter Landor MacClintock.) 


of the mountain side. We must hurry or he will 
get to the water and poison it again, and then he 
will kill my people.” 

They hurried to the edge of the lake and saw 
that the dragon was already very near. He looked 
like an army marching with colored lanterns, for 
each one of his thousand legs glowed with many 
beautiful shades of crimson and green and gold. 

The soldier drew his great bow and let an arrow 
fly at the monster’s head. He never missed his 
aim, and the arrow struck the dragon in the head, 
but bounced away. A second arrow flew, but that, 
too, bounced away. 

He had but one arrow left and the monster was 
almost at the water’s edge. 

Suddenly he remembered that when he was 
a boy his grandfather had told him that if you wet 
the head of an arrow in your mouth, having, at the 
same time, no fear, it would kill any monster. 

It took just a second to wet the head of his last 
precious arrow and send it whizzing at the dragon. 
It struck him on the forehead and he fell over dead. 

Suddenly the soldier found himself back in his 
own house, which was now changed into a castle. 
Before him were five gifts, on each of which was 
written ‘“‘With the loving thanks of the Dwarf.”’ 

The first of these gifts was a huge bronze bell, on 
the outside of which was told in pictures the story of 
the dragon. The second was a sword which would 
always give its owner victory. The third was a 
suit of armor so strong that no swords or arrows 
could go through it. 

The last two were the most wonderful of all. 
One was a roll of silk of any color he wished, and the 
more silk he used the larger the roll grew. The 
other was a bag of rice which never grew less, 
although he used all he wished for his friends and 
himself. 

This last gift seemed so wonderful to the people 
that they called him ‘Lord Bag of Rice’ from that 
day. 


(From Japanese Fairy Tales, by Teresa Peirce Williston. By 
kind permission of the publishers, Rand, McNally & Co.) 
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THE SHOEMAKER 


Bertua Maritpa French Foik Song 


1. O the kind shoe-mak - er works 


a- way With his pie- ces of stout leath - 


2. O the kind shoe-mak - er makes a 


shoe, When he sews it all to - geth - er, 


== 


And his ham- mer sings a ‘*Rap-a - tap - a - tap,” For he’s bus - y all the day. 


And it may fit me, O*Rap-a -tap-a- tap,’ Or per-haps it may fit you. 


a 


a," 
Lb 


All rights reserved. 
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Shall the Name “Kindergarten” be Changed? 


What’s in a Name? 


HE controversy over the name ‘‘kindergarten”’ 
waxes strong. University men and Quad- 
ranglers enter in. So far kindergartners keep on 
‘“‘a-saying nothing,’ because the agitation seems like 
a “tempest in a teapot.” “A rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,” it is true, but pleasant 
associations would be lost if we called it cabbage. 

The kindergarten originated in Germany, but it 
was not really made there. It has been made in the 
United States. The spirit of the kindergarten is far 
more akin to the free institutions of America and of 
France than to autocratic Germany. The Prussian 
government repudiated the kindergarten and placed 
a ban upon it in 1851, which was not lifted until some 
years after Froebel’s death. The kindergarten is a 
democracy and could not flourish in an autocracy. 

In 1911 a group of American teachers made a 
pilgrimage to the land of Froebel’s birth. It was 
fondly believed that conferences with German teach- 
ers and interchange of views would promote a better 
understanding between the two countries and 
strengthen the kindergarten cause in the Fatherland 
as well as at home. How little we knew! 

The president of the Deutsche Froebel Verband 
made an address at a reception given in Blanken- 
burg,—the seat of the first kindergarten,—from 
which I take this extract :— 

‘A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country!’ and we must acknowledge that, to a 
certain extent, this word may be applied to Froebel. 
Half a century elapsed after his death before the 
German government in any way took notice of the 
treasures hidden in his writings and his ‘gifts and 
occupations.’ No doubt this was due in part to that 
fatal Prussian government prohibition of August 7, 
1851—it is sixty years ago today that it was issued,— 
which, though based on an entire misconception of 
Froebel’s views and aspirations, struck his cause in 
its very center of vitality and was a death blow to 
himself. We cannot be astonished that when, nine 
years later, through the influence of Frau von Maren- 
holtz-Biilow, that fatal prohibition was withdrawn, 
there was little or no chance left of introducing 
Froebelian ideas into Prussian schools. And in 
educational matters Prussia was then the leading 
state of Germany. You are all acquainted with the 
indefatigable work of Frau von Marenholtz-Biilow; 
you know some of the names of the prominent men 
and women in Germany who have devoted their 
lives to the cause of Froebel, but although for half a 
century all these strenuous efforts were successful in 
their own sphere, the development of kindergartens 
remained outside our German school system. It is 
only by keeping in mind this fact that you will under- 
stand the present state of Froebel’s ideas in Ger- 


many. You have perhaps come to us with the 
expectation of finding Froebel’s method applied in 
all our schools, elementary and higher, and you will 
be disappointed to learn that such is not the case. 
Our German government, our German school offi- 
cials, all those who had power and influence in edu- 
cational matters, have not shown the slightest 
interest in the matter in the fifty years that followed 
Froebel’s death. German schools developed on a 
large scale during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but scarcely any notice has been taken in 
school circles of Froebel and his ideas.”’ 

Froebel and his ideas have not been accepted in 
Germany, but they have leavened the American 
school system. 

The kindergarten after long years of trial and 
testing has won its place in education. It has won 
its place because of its fundamental ideas which are 
expressed in the name. Garden suggests growth, 
and guidance. It suggests natural growth under 
right conditions and the care necessary to flowering 
and fruitage. No other name carries the same 
meaning. Play School, the name suggested by 
Dean Burris, is liable to misconception. Primary 
Circle savors of the effort to eliminate the spirit and 
special methods of the kindergarten which have 
secured its recognition among parents and educators. 
As for Baby’s Nest, no self-respecting’ child would 
allow himself to be connected with it. 

With the signing of peace terms, we shall be able 
to take a more dispassionate view of values. May 
we protect ourselves from all intercourse, commer- 
cial or educational or political, which exalts a false 
and barbarous Kultur! May we not lose, however, 
the inspiration of the music, art, and literature 
created in old Germany!—the noble heritage of un- 
worthy heirs! May we keep our children’s gardens 
in name, as well as in theory, to still bless the lives 
of American children. Lucy WHEELOCK, 


Wheelock School, Boston. 


Not German in Spirit 


I YIELD to no one in my disapproval of things 
German, but an institution which Germany has 
refused to accept because it is out of harmony with 
her own spirit cannot justly be called such. It is 
because the kindergarten embodies the very essence 
of democracy that the United States has accepted it 
and should continue to accept, even to the name, 
unless its, equivalent can be found. Changing the 
name of an institution that has been accepted the 
world over would result in many difficulties and I 
should only be willing to consent to it if its desir- 
ability had been agreed upon, after careful consid- 
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eration of the complications that would arise, by 
such organizations as the N. E. A. and the I. K. U. 

I have thus far heard of no substitute that com- 
pares with the name kindergarten in its suggestive- 
ness as to what the nature of a young child’s educa- 
tion should be. Of the terms that have been sug- 
gested—‘‘primary circle,” “junior primary,’’ “‘home 
school,’’ and ‘play school’’—none seems to me even 
worthy of consideration, for many reasons. 

The first two contain no suggestion of the ideas 
that have made the kindergarten the symbol of the 
new education the world over. They imply nothing 
but the time honored grind of the three R’s for the 
beginning child. If present-day psychology and 
child study have taught us anything, it is that the 
organization of the little child’s activities should 
constitute the first phase of his education and that 
instruction in the school arts should not come until 
later. Because the name and the thing named 
would tend to correspond, the adoption of such a 
name would mean a return to all against which the 
whole kindergarten movement has been directed— 
instruction in the school arts at the very beginning. 
The kindergarten has been one of the chief agencies, 
if not the chief one, in advocating and illustrating 
the type of education which present-day educational 
thought has shown to be the true one. Is it wise 
that a step so manifestly in the wrong direction shall 
be taken? The term ‘‘home school” is no less 
objectionable, since it contains no hint of anything 
but the customary instruction in the school subjects 
for children of any age. The one distinguishing 
mark is the implication that it is given in the home 
instead of in the school. It is therefore completely 
misleading as a substitute for the term kindergar- 


ten. 


The term “play school”’ is a little better, since it 
at least suggests play as the agency of education. In 
my judgment, however, it does not imply enough to 
serve as a substitute for the term kindergarten, since 
it contains no suggestion as to the scope of its work, 
the principles upon which the play is organized, or 
the age for which it is intended. It would be very 
difficult to distinguish between the work of a play 
school and that of a ‘‘ playground,” in fact the inter- 
pretation that the one is a place for organized play 
for children of any age indoors, and the other a place 
for play out of doors would be justified by the 
absence of any definite connotation. Then, too, the 
term ‘‘play school’’ has already been appropriated 
by a group of people for a definite form of educational 
effort. Its acceptance would imply the changing 
of the kindergarten, which is definitely established, 
to the new form of work which is still in an experi- 
mental stage. 

There are many other things to consider before it 
would seem advisable to change the name kin- 
dergarten. Nearly all of the states have enacted 
laws pertaining to kindergarten establishment and 
maintenance, and many have laws also establishing 
qualifications for kindergarten teachers. A change 


of name would cause endless legal difficulties. There 
are over one hundred kindergarten training schools 
or departments for kindergarten training in normal 
schools, colleges, and universities. The change of 
name would present equal difficulties here. In fact 
the difficulties arising from the change of name 
would be so great that the advantages would have 
to be great indeed to offset them. 

That the kindergarten needs bringing up to date 
in many places, I grant. That it is thoroughly up 
to date in many others and becoming increasingly 
so everywhere must also be granted. Is the fact 
that it is better than Froebel could make it with the 
limited knowledge of the child’s development of his 
time, an adequate reason for changing the name? 
If so, why not find a new name for the school also? 
Its aims and methods have undergone as great 
a transformation. As I see American education, it 
needs the kindergarten with all that the name im- 
plies, modernized where it is not yet up to date, but 
true to its ideals. It needs its spirit, its attitude 
toward childhood, its emphasis upon the educa- 
tional value of the early years, and its insistence 
upon the necessity of acquainting mothers with the 
principles of child training. In my judgment the 
dropping of the name would weaken, if not destroy, 
one of the strongest influences that has contributed 
to the building up of American education. 

Nina C. VANDEWALKER, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee. 


Reasons For and Against 


I. REASONS FOR RETAINING THE TERM KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

1. The name is endeared to thousands of chil- 
dren and teachers through its happy associations. 

2. The term kindergarten, i. e., child-garden, 
signifies a place where children grow naturally under 
the watchful care of trained child-gardeners, who 
protect and cultivate, and use the best possible 
means for bringing the human plant to its full per- 
fection. No term has yet been found in the English 
language which expresses this idea in a single eupho- 
nious word. So far all suggested terms either fail 
to cover all that is implied in the name kindergarten 
or require a long or awkward combination of words. 


II. REASONS FOR CHANGING THE TERM KINDER- 
GARTEN. 


1. Among those not well informed the kinder- 
garten stands for play rather than development and 
play is defined as mere amusement as distinguished 
from purposeful activities. Where this idea pre- 
vails it hinders the introduction of the kindergarten 
as a part of the school system. This idea is rapidly 
disappearing, as the real purpose of the kindergarten 
becomes better understood. 

2. The development of the kindergarten idea is 
transforming the primary school and obliterating the 
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boundary line between them so far as actual practice 
is concerned. The use of two terms tends to retard 
this desirable process of unification. 

3. The more specific training of the kindergarten 
teacher and the better equipment of the kindergarten 
room has created a sort of aristocracy of the kinder- 
garten which in some quarters has antagonized the 
less favored primary teacher. This antagonism is 
also rapidly disappearing as the process of unification 
progresses. 


Ill. THe Ust oF THE TERM PLAY SCHOOL. 


1. The usefulness of a term depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon its interpretation by the unin- 
itiated or casually informed person. To many a 
play school means an imitation school and the term 
is open to the same criticism suggested in the first 
objection to the term kindergarten as noted above. 

2. The term play school is narrow in its sig- 
nificance as compared with the term kindergarten, 
and must base its chief claim for adoption upon the 
fact that it is an English instead of a German term. 

On consideration of all of these points it seems 
hardly in keeping with our modern point of view 
that we should discard a good term for one less suit- 
able on the ground of its national derivation alone. 
Since the term kindergarten has been known and 
loved for more than a generation and has come to 
have a significance of its own among us it seems to 
have become sufficiently Americanized to be adopted 
as a part of our vocabulary just as many of our good 
German-born American citizens are adopted into our 
national family because they, like the kindergarten, 
stand for ideals quite different from those which have 
led to the German atrocities in the war. Bearing the 
name of Schultz or Schmidt has not detracted from 
the loyalty or bravery of some of the boys who are 
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fighting under Old Glory in France. Unless we can 
find a term which better expresses what we under- 
stand as kindergarten or until the evolution of a new 
factor in education evolves a new name to describe 
its function, I see no reason for giving up a beloved 
term which expresses so well the ideal we wish to 
maintain that we call its selection by Froebel a 
‘“‘happy inspiration.”’ 

The kindergarten has become an American insti- 
tution and its name, which was and is a happy in- 
spiration, is too closely associated with it to be dis- 
lodged by a mere act of academic legislation. We 
are, however, passing through a period of transition 
in the education of little children. We are rapidly 
approaching a time when there will be no break in 
the educative process in our school system, any more 
than there is a break in the physical process, when 
the child reaches the sixth birthday. Already we 
have primary teachers with kindergarten training 
and some kindergarten teachers who are acquainted 
with primary school methods. We have already 
begun to train teachers of little children from four to 
ten years of age. At present our best name for this 
period is the Kindergarten-Primary period, which is 
an awkward term in which the first is last. We do 
need a new term which will fitly describe these first 
years in which the educative process is carried on 
outside the home. We need a term that will imply 
all the freedom and growth of the kindergarten plus 
the more definitely purposeful activities needed in 
the development of children over six. This concep- 
tion of childhood education, though growing rapidly, 
is still young and no doubt we will have to wait for 
its further evolution, to give us another happy 
inspiration in a term which will imply the child gar- 
den grown large. ELLA VICTORIA DOBBs, 

Chairman, 
National Council of Primary Education. 
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National Council of Primary Education 


Greeting to Members:— 

The beginning of the end of the great world war 
has come. The guns have ceased firing and soon we 
hope the peace pact will be signed and we may set 
about the active application of the many lessons 
taught by the war. The soldiers have made the 
world safe for democracy. The army of teachers 
must make democracy safe for the world. Upon us 
in large measure rests the responsibility for estab- 
lishing high ideals of individual and social righteous- 
ness and for creating a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of those high ideals. 

More than ever it must be ‘our government,” 
not “the government.’’ Beginning with the little 
children we must emphasize participation rather than 
looking on; having a good time rather than being 
entertained; giving as well as receiving. Self-ex- 
pression must receive new emphasis. 


When the news flashed across the country that 
Germany had yielded, all hearts leapt for joy and 
the desire for expression sent the people hurrying 
from their houses, drawn by one big impulse to 
express the joy they felt. In some places the expres- 
sion went no further than individual interchanges of 
approval and shouts of joy. In other places, it 
quickly culminated in a parade accompanied by 
clanging bells, tooting horns, and anything else that 
would make a joyous noise. And yet even where 
these demonstrations were most marked, where the 
enthusiasm ran the highest, the number of those who 
only looked on was larger than the number taking 
part in the fun. Curbstones were lined with people 
whose hearts were just as loyal, whose joy was just 
as great, but a long habit of looking on had dammed 
up their avenues of expression. Some longed to ‘be 
in it’’ but did not know how unless one in authority 
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New Crowell Books 


BLANCHON, G. 


THE NEw WarFaRE._ Translated by Fred Roth- 
well. An exposition of all the forces which have been 
brought into play in the present war and a forecast, 
based on the transformations now in progress, of the 
forms which war may assume in the future. 12mo. 
Net, $1.50 
CHITWOOD, OLIVER PERRY 


THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE GREAT WaR. A 
digest of the published correspondence of the Powers. 
Revised edition. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FARROW, EDWARD S. 


DIRECTORY OF MILITARY TERMS. Contains 12,000 
war words, abbreviations, insignia, etc, Printed on 
Bible paper and bound in flexible waterproof cloth, 
round corners, and sprinkled edges. Pocket size. 
Net, $2.50 
FOXCROFT, FRANK (Editor) 


Wark VERSE. A choice collection of poetry of real 
merit. Very few of the poems here represented have 
appeared in book form. 12mo, flexible cloth, gilt 
top. Net, $1.25 
12mo, flexible leather, gilt top, boxed. Net, $2.00 


FRASER, CHELSEA CURTIS 


THE Boy HIKERS; or, DotnGc THEIR BIT FOR 
Unc_LeE Sam. A book for wide-awake boys. Illus: 
trated, 8vo. Net, $1.25 


GRIFFIS, WILLIAM E. 


DutcH Farry TALes. Characteristic tales of old 
Holland, related by the author of ‘‘ Brave Little 
Holland.’’ <A few of the titles are: ‘‘ Why the Stork 
Loves Holland,’’ ‘‘ The Princess with Twenty Petti- 
coats,’’ ‘‘ The Boy Who Wanted More Cheese,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


JONES, HENRY WARE 


SAFE AND UNSAFE Democracy. A commentary 
on political administration in the American common- 
wealths. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


LAMB, CHARLES AND MARY 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Large type edition, 
with 16 illustrations in color. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


LEONARD, NELLIE M. 


Limpy Togs’ Attic Home. Tells of the experiences 
of the hero as head mouse of the house in trying to 
look after the whole family in the absence of Gran- 
daddy and Uncle Squeaky while attending a Mouse 
Convention. Illustrated. Net, $0.50 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


LARSON, CHRISTIAN D. 


HEALING YOURSELF. A practical book. 


Net, $1.00 
LEAR, EDWARD 


THE Book OF NONSENSE. Complete in one volume, 
with illustrations by the author. 12mo. 


Net, $0.50 
LINDSAY, FORBES 


EVERYDAY EFFICIENCY. A course which takes up 
suggestion, concentration, worry, poise, memory, 
hygiene, exercise, records, plans, standardizing, etc., 
by the Superintendent of School for Salesmen, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 12mo. 
Net, $1.25 
McFEE, INEZ N. 


LITTLE TALES OF COMMON THINGS. 
children to use their eyes andears. 8vo. 


Will help 
Illustrated. 
Net, $1.25 


McSPADDEN, J. WALKER 


Famous Guost Stories. The best tales of mystery 
issued in attractive form and comprising the well- 
known stories of Poe, Dickens, Marryatt, Irving, 
O’Brien, DeFoe, etc., with frontispiece. 12mo, 
flexible cloth. Net, $1.25 


MARDEN, ORISON SWETT 


THRIFT. The American people need this book. 
I2mo. Net, $0.75 
Love’s LAw. Dr. Marden’s latest message. 12mo, 
cloth. Net, $1.25 


SABIN, EDWARD L. 


ON THE OVERLAND STAGE; OR, TERRY AS A KING 
Wuip Cus. A story of the route from Missouri to 
Salt Lake in 1861-1865. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Net, $1.25 
SPYRI, JOHANNA 


LITTLE Miss GRASSHOPPER. Translated by Helen 

B. Dole. Illustrated in color by Charles Copeland. 

The scene of this pretty story is the Gemmi Pass, in 

the Alps. 8vo. Net, $0.50 
STEVENSON, ROBERT L. 


A CuHILp’s GARDEN OF VERSES. Illustrated by 


Merrill. 12mo. Net, $0.50 
WARNER, AMOS G. 

AMERICAN CHARITIES. edition. Revised 

edition. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


New York 
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said to them, ‘Do this.’’ In some the sense of part- 
nership had never been awakened and their expres- 
sion of interest could go no further than coming out 
to watch what others were doing. For adults prob- 
ably there is small hope of awakening long dormant 
powers, but the possibilities for the children are 
limitless. ‘‘Education,’’ says Dr. Dewey, “is a 
freeing process”’ and it is the high privilege and the 
patriotic duty of the primary teacher to facilitate 
this freeing process, to help the little children who 
will be the citizens of tomorrow to express in action 
their highest impulses and become participants, 
active, not silent, partners in the affairs of the com- 
munity and the nation. 

To accomplish this means more games in which 
all play. 

It means more activities that use the whole body 
and less mere listening or telling. 

It means more “taking turns,”’ in bearing respon- 
sibility in the small duties that loom large in the 
child’s world. 

It means above all else putting more joy into the 
lives of all people through power to express the joy 
they feel. 

‘Beware of a singing army,’ 


’ 


says the militarist. 


If a singing army is more effective than a sullen one, 
so is it with a school, a community, a nation. Let us 
teach the children to express their joy, for it is bound 
up with their highest impulses and kindliest feelings. 
Let us fill them so full of joy and kindliness that hate 
and unfriendliness will have no room to exist. 

Our Allies, especially France, have hailed us as 
the saviors in their deep distress. They have set us 
upon a high pedestal and are ready to ascribe to us 
all virtues. We have much to do to live up to their 
high opinion of us. The reconstruction days are 
upon us. They will be the second chapter of the 
war and the reconstruction will reach far beyond the 
war-torn battles. For the time being everything 
seems in a semifluid state and we know not which 
direction the current will take. Here at home we 
must take advantage of every opportunity to direct 
the current into right channels and to lift ourselves 
as nearly as possible up to the level granted to us by 
admiring friends abroad. Oh, the pity, should they 
ever have cause to think less highly of us! Let us 
make ready to stand the test of close inspection. 

The order is ‘Forward, March!’”’ Let us go over 
the top to better things. 

ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS. 


International Kindergarten Union 


Officers 


President, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Department of Education, Mason St., Boston. 

First Vice-President, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Lucy Gage, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Auditor, Miss Katherine Martin, Chicago. 


The Invitation from Baltimore 


THE delegates and visitors to the convention of 
the I. K. U. to be held in Baltimore next spring have 
been invited by the mayor and the following organi- 
zations of Baltimore to be their guests, and to make 
use of all their facilities during their stay in the city: 
The Board of Education; the Women’s Civic League; 
the Maryland Association for Kindergarten Exten- 
sion; the Baltimore Kindergarten Club; the National 
Congress of Mothers; the Elementary Teachers 
Association; the Southern Association of College 
Women; Goucher College; the Children’s Play- 
ground Association; the Affordby Kindergarten 
Training School and Alumne Association; the 
Council of Jewish Women; the Arundel Club; and 
the Lawrence Memorial (Settlement) Association. 

The preliminary work of the local committee in 
charge of the details of the convention has already 
advanced to the stage where an unusually interesting 
gathering may be safely predicted. 


Special Notice 


MEMBERS of the Committee of Nineteen are pro- 
moting interest in the kindergarten in every way 
possible. A new subcommittee is at work whose 
special interest is the formation of new clubs for 
kindergartners, primary grade teachers, and parents. 
We want to see clubs organized in communities 
where none exist because of the enormous value to 
parents and teachers as well. We can easily prove 
the worth of such a club in any community. We 
wish to ask the readers of the ‘KINDERGARTEN AND 
First GRADE magazine to send us names and ad- 
dresses of persons who would be interested in having 
such clubs formed. We should also be interested in 
having suggestions of communities where we can 
correspond with some leading citizen who recognizes 
the need of parent-teacher clubs for the promotion 
of child welfare interests. Early correspondence 
solicited. Mary B. PAGE, Chairman, 

701 Rush Street, Chicago. 
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A Letter from Miss Harrison 
Dear Editor of The Kindergarten and First Grade:— 

I am in receipt of several letters which indicate 
that a false impression has gone out concerning a 
rivalry between the two splendid movements for 
helping the little children of France; may I state 
through your journal that I think there should be no 
antagonism between the drive for the French war 
orphans and the Kindergarten Unit in France. Both 
are genuine efforts to help France save her children 
for future usefulness. I tried to show in my circular 
letter last year as well as in my article in the Novem- 
ber KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE that whereas 
many uneducated and educated people would be 
appealed to by the word “orphan,” only those 
especially well informed as to the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of young children would understand 
the urgent need of wholesome and simple activities 
for children, for the comradeship of their own age 
under wise and trained guidance, in order that the 
higher instincts and interests might be ‘‘fostered”’ 
and developed; that, therefore, it behooved kinder- 
gartners to take up this special line of work, although 
it would be less popular because less understood and 
also because it would demand a higher, more care- 
fully selected class of workers. We know that special 
lines of war service in chemistry, surgery, and medi- 
cine are taken up by men especially fitted along those 
lines, and are pursued to the exclusion of other inter- 
esting and valuable lines of war service. Are the 
bodies of our Allies’ children more important than 
their inner development in character, in sympathetic 
co-operation with others, in the joy-bringing discov- 
ery of their own powers, and in the lines of physical 
activities that will banish sad and fear-producing 
memories? 

The I. K. U. in full session most enthusiastically 
voted to take this line of work as their united (and I 
might add, uniting) line of war service. I think 
nothing we can do will unite us more closely and co- 
operatively than some such distinctive line of work— 
and surely nothing could be more appealing in the 
constructive period after peace is declared, but in 
which confusion still reigns. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Chairman of Social Service of the I. K. U. 


BS 


Report of the Bureau of Education Committee 


‘THROUGH the agency of its several sub-committees 
the Bureau of Education Committee has been able 
to do more than the usual amount of work during the 
current year. Three of its sub-committees,—the 
one on Curriculum and Standards; the one on Kin- 
dergarten Tests and Measurements; and the one on 
a Kindergarten Reading Course—completed their 
tasks during the year and presented them to the 
general committee for action. The sub-committee 
on Legislation completed a task set for it last year, in 
a highly gratifying manner. 

Progress has also been made on projects already 
in hand. The material for the bulletin on Kinder- 


garten Supervision has been improved at the sugges- 
tion of the Bureau experts, and is now practically 
ready for the printer. The questionnaire to have 
been sent out by the sub-committee on Social Co- 
operation has been likewise improved. It will be 
sent out in the near future, and the results eventually 
incorporated into a bulletin of much value. 

The work done the current year by the sub- 
committees on Curriculum and Standards, and Tests 
and Measurements promises to be of great value 
when completed and issued in bulletin form. Such 
completion is still some distance in the future how- 
ever, since the work thus far done is but the first 
step toward the publication of a bulletin on the 
subject. The acceptance of the work done by a sub- 
committee by the general committee, and its rec- 
ommendation to the Bureau for publication is the 
second step. The adoption by the Bureau of the 
material recommended is the third, and getting it 
through the Bureau and into print is the final one. 
Between the first step and the last considerable time 
may intervene. The process of getting bulletins 
such as the educational world needs is therefore a 
very slow one, but the bulletins have perhaps an 
added value because of their slow growth. At the 
meetings of the Bureau of Education Committee 
during the week in Chicago—seven in all—the gen- 
eral committee spent the greater part of its time in 
discussing the material presented by the sub-com- 
mittees, so that the resulting bulletins may be as 
good as possible. Since such discussion is but the 
second step in the bulletin making process, it is 
evident that some time must elapse before the bulle- 
tins can appear. 

One’s appreciation of such bulletins as are sent 
out from time to time is heightened by a knowledge 
of the purpose and methods by which they are 
brought into existence. As has been stated, one of 
the topics which occupied the committee’s attention 
the current year has been the preparation of material 
for a bulletin on the curriculum or program of the 
kindergarten. The idea of preparing such a curric- 
ulum, which might be published by the Bureau 
in bulletin form, arose from the need of thousands 
of kindergartners in small towns for direction in 
their work such as kindergartners in the larger 
centers receive from supervisors. The method 
of bringing the material into existence has been as 
follows: The several kindergartners who constituted 
the sub-committee each took one line of kinder- 
garten work—subject-matter, language and litera- 
ture, music, games, industrial arts, fine arts, etc.,— 
and worked it up from the standpoint of aims, 
methods, and achievements. When each had com- 
pleted her own task it was submitted to all the others, 
and the work of all was unified and harmonized. 
The whole was then typewritten and multigraphed 
and a copy sent to each member of the general com- 
mittee, with the request that it be studied before 
the meetings of the committee took place. At 
these meetings the curriculum so organized was 
thoroughly discussed. Several criticisms and sug- 
gestions were made, but the committee as a whole 
recognized it as an unusually able and valuable piece 
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BRADLEY’S HELPS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


= 

Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 6% x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak- 
ing them easy to read from all parts of the room. Twenty-four 
cards, containing all number combinations | to 10, in durable 
box. 

al 


Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


A better builder than you have everused. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed ina 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is always subjected. 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 
reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, same 
as Economo Number Builder. 


Contains an extra large quantity 
of tablets. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Silent Occupation 


Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 


(Sentence Building.) 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. 


Charts for 10 cents. 


Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 
Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. 


songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 


The music includes a few simple 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 


Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 


chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 
Nashville, Tenn. 


of work and will recommend it to Commissioner 
Claxton for publication in the near future. 

The work of the sub-committee on Tests and 
Measurements has been carried on with correspond- 
ing care. A series of tests was devised by the sub- 
committee early last fall, and a group of twelve or 
more people found willing to experiment with them 
during the year. The results obtained are very 
promising, but no series of tests could be recom- 
mended for general use that was not based upon 
experiments with a much larger number of children. 
Adequate tests cannot be made without expert serv- 
ice, and this calls for funds that neither the Bureau 
of Education nor the International Kindergarten 
Union has at present. The committee therefore ac- 
cepted the sub-committee’s report as a valuable 
beginning; asked the sub-committee to continue its 
efforts; and is considering possible ways of financing 
further work in the same direction. Until further 
experimenting has been done nothing can be pub- 
lished on the subject. 

One of the tasks that Commissioner Claxton has 
wished the committee to undertake from the begin- 
ning is the organization of a reading course or 
courses for kindergartners. The pressure of projects 
already in hand, and the lack of time at committee 
meetings for an adequate discussion of the principles 
that should govern such a course, have prevented 
work upon this until the current year. Dr. Claxton 
feels that one of the weaknesses in present-day life 
is the lack of the habit of thoughtful reading of the 
best things. It is to correct this weakness that he 
has organized many reading courses,—some for 
parents, some for boys or for girls of given ages, 
and several of general interest in different lines. 
Most of them are organized to cover a year’s work, 
the rate of reading being about a book a month. 
The reader is furnished with a list of books from 
which a choice may be made. When each of the 
books selected has been read he is expected to write 
a review of it and to send this to the person in charge 
in the Bureau. A certificate is given to those who 
complete a course. 

It is because Dr. Claxton believes the literature 
of the kindergarten to have special value that he 
wishes a course organized containing some of the 
best books on the subject. In consequence the sub- 
committee appointed has selected a given number 
which the general committee has approved. The 
scope and plan of these general courses, the list of 
books in the different ones, and the general plan of 
procedure is printed in the form of a leaflet or circu- 
lar, which may be obtained by writing to the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. 

The Bureau of Education Committee has but one 
motive—the promotion of the best methods in child 
training, and the promotion of the kindergarten as 
an agency to that end. It would be glad to have 
the workers in the field suggest other lines of work 
than those it has undertaken, as means to that end. 
It has in hand some lines of work that have not yet 
been brought to completion, and is about to begin 
on at least two others. 
discover how fully the lines of activity begun in the 


kindergarten are being carried on in the grades.. 


One of these is an effort to- 
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Another is an inquiry into the curriculum of women’s 
colleges to determine the extent to which home mak- 
ing courses have been adopted. These colleges 
have done but little in that direction in the past, 
but present conditions tend to show the importance 
of such courses. In the home making courses now 
being given, however, the fact that there will be or 
should be children in the home is almost completely 
ignored, and young women are given no suggestions 
concerning the problems of child-rearing and train- 
ing. If the child is considered at all it is from the 
standpoint of his physical care only. In most of 
the Child Welfare and Baby Saving campaigns also, 
the physical side is the only side to be recognized. 
The fact that the child has other needs. which must 
be met must be emphasized to those who organize 
home making courses and Child Welfare campaigns. 
The keynote of the present hour is conservation. 
The highest form of that conservation i- the conserva- 
tion of the child, but child conservation has not yet 
occupied the place that it should in public thought. 
In the effort to center attention upon the need of 
child conservation, emphasis should be placed upon 
the fact that saving the child’s life is not enough,— 
that he has intellectual, social, and spiritual needs 
as well as physical ones, and that the agencies for 
meeting these should be included in any complete 
campaign of child conservation. Among these agen- 
cies the kindergarten stands high, and should re- 
ceive fresh recognition as a means of saving the child 
to that which is highest and best in civilization. To 
seek for the kindergarten and the doctrines which it 
embodies this large recognition and application at 
the present time is one of the tasks to which the 
Bureau of Education Committee will set itself in 
the immediate future. 


Nina C. VANDEWALKER, Chairman. 


An Urgent Appeal for Social Service Reports 


THE Chairman of the Social Service Committee 
of the I. K. U. is most desirous that an account 
should be kept of all social service work done in be- 
half of children by the various branches for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, as it will mean much 
for the general influence of our national organiza- 
tion to be able to record the work done by its mem- 
bers as other lines of work are being recorded by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, The Congress of 
Mothers, The Parent-Teacher Associations, The 
Women’s Suffrage Organization, The Women’s Tem- 
perance Union, and other national societies. We 
wish record only of the distinctive work we are doing 
along the lines of child welfare as this will show 
the value of our pedagogical and psychological train- 
ing. It will be well to make the record as definite 
and curtailed as possible in order to save space in 
the printed records and also time. I give the St. 
Louis record of last year as an example. 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 
Primary Grades through 


SPRIMARY® 
EDUCATION 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


PSSSs 


— 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 36 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, gocents. Ready 
September r. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 36 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide- Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 

For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade II!: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS (1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


' 

‘ 
EDUCATIONAL: PUBLISHING-COMPANY 
BOSTON -NEW YORK: CHICAGC 

3 AND-SAN FRANCISCO 
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REPORT OF WAR SERVICE OF THE 

KINDERGARTNERS OF ST. LOuIS 
Home Visiting, 50. 

Mothers’ Meetings, 60. 

Day Nurseries, 10. 

Voluntary Assistance in Elemen- 
tary Grades, 50. 

Excursions or Club Work with 
Children of Any Age, 30. 

Red Cross, 30. 

Nurses’ Training, 10. 

Surgical Dressings, 20. 

This does not mean that the 
committee will not welcome most 
heartily letters of any length telling 
of how money has been raised or 
work done by any of the branches 
for either the Kindergarten Unit 
in France or for the child welfare 
movement in America. Every ac- 
count of success that is obtained will 
be passed on to the other branches. 

Second, I am in receipt of several 
letters which seem to show the 
erroneous impression of some con- 
flict between the work of the 
friends of the French war orphans, 
the fatherless children of France, 
and the Kindergarten Unit in 
France. Such is not the case. 
We are all working for the same 
thing, namely, the rescue of the 
little children of the French 
republic from the injuries which 
the war has inflicted upon them. 
The only distinction to be made is 
that people who do not understand 
the emotional and volitional needs 
of children will not, in all prob- 
ability, contribute to the establish- 
ment of kindergartens in France, 
while they will willingly contribute 
to the furnishing of food and assist 
in maintaining the shattered home 
life of fatherless children. There- 
fore it seems to rest upon us who 
understand what the kindergarten 
gives to the child to spend our 
effort in establishing this line of 
work. It will be less popular, 
contributions can be less easily 


obtained for it, but that has 
nothing to do with the question 
in hand. Do we or do we not be- 
lieve that the higher instincts and 
interests of children are ‘‘fostered”’ 
and developed by the free happy 
life of comradeship and _ social 
activity under wise guidance and 
sympathy? 

If the work is to be carried for- 
ward with anything like success it 
will mean that each one of us will 
have to bravely turn away from 
many appeals which will be made 
to us and which are excellent each 
in its own way. The specialists 
in chemistry, surgery, and 
medicine who are doing their best 
in helping to bring peace and order 
out of chaos are pursuing their 
lines of work to the exclusion of 
other interesting and valuable lines 
of war service. They are doing 
their best to reconstruct crippled 
bodies, to reestablish health, and 
to educate the public to a realiza- 
tion of the value of wholesome 
physical life. If we believe that 
children need to have their 
emotions directed along lines that 
will bring happiness and whole- 
some sympathy with others; if 
we believe that the right kind of 
activity awakens the initiative, 
develops courage, and creates co- 
operation of wills; if we believe 
that clear-cut sense impressions 
concerning the simple, funda- 
mental things that surround 
children aid in bringing organized 
ideas and clearer thinking out of 
the chaos of multitudinous im- 
pressions we ought to be willing 
to serve along the lines that 
develop this inner spiritual life of 
childhood. 

More than this, we claim that 
the leadership which has been so 
gloriously assigned to America in 
the onward march toward true 
freedom of nations cannot be kept 


A rolled paper doll in colors, 8 inches tall, dressed 
} in crepe paper, offers opportunities for interesting 
work for children. The doll may be dressed or un- 
dressed and new clothing and millinery made. 


Printed on sheets 9 x 12 inches, unmade, in pack- 
} ages of 50, with directions for making. Price to 
} schools, $3.75 per package. 


The doll made up and dressed, including paper for 
} extra dresses, 50 cents each. 


GEORGIA B. MURPHY 


| JAMESTOWN, - 


8 East 4th Street, 


NEW YOR 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay.” Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A264, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


unless the coming citizens are 
trained to have full faith in their 
ideals. It is the faith in one’s 
ideals that gives to each soul the 
courage and the strength of will 
to change that ideal into a reality. 
We have over and over again pro- 
claimed to the world that it is in 
early childhood that affections and 
interests are awakened = and 
developed and ideals of what is 
highest and truest are planted in 
their simple forms such as little 
children can comprehend, but 
which, if wisely selected, develop 
into those great moral ideals that 
throughout the ages have slowly 
advanced the Kingdom of God. 

Unless we feel that this call is 
worthy of our highest endeavors 
it is high time for us to search in 
our own hearts as to whether or 
not we are worthy of being 
guardians of child life. 

ELIZABETH HARRISON, 

Chairman of I. K. U. Social Service 

during the War. 


UN 


How the I. K. U. Branches 
Have Raised Money 


MAny letters concerning the 
raising of money by various 
branches of the I. K. U. as well 
as by individual kindergartners 
scattered throughout the country 
have been received, and as space 
permits will be transmitted to 
the official organ of the I. K. U., 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE. 

One of the most successful as 
well as one of the simplest methods 
was carried out by the kinder- 
gartners of Los Angeles, California. 
They purchased a number of yards 
of the striped ribbon which con- 
tained the allied colors, cut the 
same into narrow crosswise bands, 
and pasting them neatly upon thin 
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strips of cardboard they then 
glued two of them together and 
had ready the much sought after 
and generally worn allied bar or 
band so often seen on coat lapels 
and coat sleeves. These were sold 
at ten cents apiece, the price at 
which they are retailed in dry 
goods stores. About thirty-five 
could be made from one yard of 
the ribbon, which cost fifty cents. 
The profit thus obtained was sur- 
prising. At the same time the 
appeal to patriotic demonstration 
by wearing the allied band was 
wholesome. 

Another device of this same 
wide-awake organization was to 
hold Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing cooky sales in one of the down- 
town grocery stores, advertising 
it well beforehand that the cookies 
were made according to war regula- 
tions. In the meantime the con- 
tribution of the cookies was 
solicited and the mothers of most 
of the children of the kindergartens 
gladly replied by sending in various 
numbers of dozens. A large sum 
was made on this sale. Altogether 
this organization succeeded in 
raising two thousand dollars with 
which to support a member of their 
association as a worker in France. 

The Chicago Kindergarten Club 
had phenomenal success in getting 
out a simple Christmas card repre- 
senting a rather forlorn little 
French child holding a doll and an 
American flag in her arms with 
a look of ecstatic joy upon her 
face. The edition was sold in 
three weeks’ time at a profit of 
fourteen hundred seventy odd 
dollars. 

The following extract is from a 
letter from Miss Lulu B. Hughes 
of the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture, Roswell, New Mexico: 

“Yesterday we had our exhibi- 
tion of foreign work, and because 
it was a very successful affair I 
want you to have a little account 
of it. 

“T feel that it was one of the very 
best things that has ever happened 
in Woods Run. 

“When I tell you that we had 
approximately five hundred people, 
not counting children, there last 
night, I’m sure you'll feel as we do 
that it was very worth while. 

“We had things three hundred 
years old from Russia; articles 
made, too, by one of our men who 


The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN — 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE {CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 
* primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 


Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMIN PAGES, 7x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, IIl. 
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The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 


ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 


Br. A. Campbell, Principal of our 
ormal Department. 


We have helped hundreds of teachers 


>, secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


was an exile in Siberia, and many 
very interesting things. The 
entire wall space was covered with 
the display of hand work so that 
we had no lack of material. 

“Our biggest joy was in seeing 
the faces of the older men and 
women light up as they searched 
among the things and discovered 
something from their old home 
country, and their interest in 
knowing how we knew where to 
find these things. One woman 
came in the afternoon and looked 
around and didn’t say much about 
things. In the evening she came 
again and stayed for an hour and 
a half. Before she left she came 
and put her arm around me and 
said, “Today is my happy best day 
since I came to America. I feel 
like I was at home in the old 
country. Now I know you care 
for my people; you don’t need to 
tell me any more. I just look 
around here today and tonight and 
that tells me more than all you 
ever said before. I like to stay 
till the last one tonight because it 
is so beautiful.’ 

“Our eighth grade girls were 
dressed in the costumes of foreign 
countries and, as the people of 
different nationalities came, we 
found a girl who could inter- 
pret the signs on the cards to them 
and tell the history of each piece 
of work. Several women knitted 
during the evening and one Italian 
woman who had sent some beauti- 
ful lace and who last night was 
knitting for the soldiers, said, 
‘Always ladies are busy in Italy 
making lace and_ things—never 
waste time. In America just now 
people learn to get busy.’ I can’t 
remember anything ever taking 
place in Woods Run that was such 
a factor in getting people of all 
nationalities and conditions to- 
gether. The Americans didn’t 
hesitate to come and the foreigners 
were delighted because of what 
was displayed. The effect of the 
whole thing can be summed up by 
the remark of one of my mothers 
who said, ‘Miss Hughes, after 
tonight we all feel like no difference 
any more. Americans feel the 
same as Austrians, like me, and 
I feel same like Americans, you 
and Mr. Schartung, and all the 
teachers and other folks of America 
who are here.’ ”’ 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit for France 


From the children of Washington, 
(Proceeds of a Song Festival 
given for the children of France 
and Belgium, sent by Miss 
Catharine Watkins.) 
From Bangor, Me. (Sent by Miss 


$500.00 


Nene Brown)... ........4.. 177.25 
Maine Kindergarten As- 
sociation............ $5.00 
Bangor kindergarten 
Fathers, mothers, grand- 
mothers, children, and 
“friends of little chil- 
158.75 
Southern California Kindergarten 
Kindergartners of Omaha, Neb.... 54.00 
Baltimore Kindergarten Club..... 37.00 
From a group of Pittsburgh friends 36.00 
Mrs. A. C. Lehman....... $6.00 
Mrs. William Klee........ 6.00 
Mrs. Max Blum.......... 10.00 
4.00 
Mrs. Isadore Rothstein.... 6.00 
Mrs. Webb Tausig........ 2.00 
Friday sewing............ 2.00 
(Sent by Miss Eva W. Vogel.) 
From Illinois State Normal Uni- 
Kindergarten Club of Illi- 
nois State Normal Uni- 
Children of Illinois State 
Normal University Kin- 
18.55 
(Sent by Miss Margaret Lee.) 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Kindergarten 
25.00 
Mrs. Mary Hearn Grimes, Ridge- 
Rochester (N. Y.) Kindergarten 
Mothers’ Club of P. S. 95, Queens, 
Staff of Reuben McMillan Free 
Library, Youngstown, Ohio.. 21.00 
(Sent by Miss Anna B. Thomas.) 
Miss Helen Gordon, Washington, 
20.00 
Active and Retired Kindergartners 
of Amsterdam, N. Y......... 18.00 
Mrs. Edith Voorhees De 
$1.00 
Mrs. Florence Nisbet Morris 2.00 
Mrs. Edna Hogg......... 5.00 
Miss Hazel Foster........ 1.00 
Mrs. Ellen Long Sowle..... 1.00 
Miss Bertha Brown....... 1.00 
Mrs. Clara Smith Court- 
1.00 
Miss Florence A. Harding.. 1.00 
Miss Naomi C. Westcott... 1.00 
Miss Anna Breen......... 1.00 
Mrs. Evelyn Fisher Moore. 1.00 
Miss Ethel Rabb......... 2.00 
Cedar Rapids Kindergarten Club.. 18.00 
Eastern Connecticut Kindergarten- 
Primary Association. ........ 17.10 
Miss Gazella Bennett, Worcester, 
Miss Helen Thompson, Davenport, 
Mishawaka (Ind.) Kindergarten 
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From Ithaca, Mich.............. $10.00 
Mrs. Jennie Horr......... $5.00 
Miss Ruth Pinney........ 3.00 
Miss Pinney’s kindergarten 
(Pennies brought by children and 
sale of old rubbers. Sent by Miss 
Ruth Pinney.) 
Mrs. Albert Harris Barber, Chicago 10.00 
Berkeley, Cal., kindergartners.... 9.00 
Miss Mary L. Seeger, Harrison- 
Kindergartners of the N. Y. Insti- 
tution for the Deaf.......... 6.00 


(Sent by Miss Sarah E. Scofield.) 

Kindergarten Branch, New Orleans 

Education Association....... 6.00 
Miss Mabel Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 5.00 
Miss Hilda Joseph, Old Town, Me. 5.00 
Miss Martha V. Collins, Mankato, 

Teachers and Senior Class of Fort 

Worth Kindergarten Training 


(Sent by Miss Mary G. Waite.) 
Mrs. Milton Esberg, San Francisco, 
5.00 
Miss Margot Monreal, 
$1.00 
Mrs. Ines Alonso, Rodas... 1.00 
Miss Corali R. San Pedro, 
1.00 
Miss Liduvina Medrano, 
Miss Catalina Fernandez, 
1.00 


(Sent by Miss Fernandez.) 


Miss Eleanor Wickham, Norwalk, 

Kindergartners of the St. Clair and 

Wm. E. Hutchinson Schools, 


5.00 
Worcester (Mass.) Kindergarten 

Miss Edith Chilver, San Diego, 

Miss Eva Woodhull, Brooklyn, 

Miss Elizabeth A. Dennee, New 


Miss Ethel C. Plummer, Newport, 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvin B. Cady, 


Miss Elisabeth F. Rice, Scranton, 

San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Kindergar- 

Miss Sallie Resor, Cincinnati, 

Miss Myrtle Farnham, Racine, 

Miss Louise D. Dennis, Salem, 

Miss Linda Gates, Cambridge, 

Miss Louisa F. Thilborger, New 

1.00 
Miss Louise M. Houghton, Worces- 


Total amount received through 
I. K. U. to December 6, 
$12,437.40 
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News 

Miss MARION BARBOUR has 
charge of a new department re- 
cently established in the State Nor- 
mal School, Chico, Cal. ;This school 
is to be the great rural teacher 
training school of California, and 
up to this time little has been done 
in the establishment of kinder- 
gartens north of Sacramento. The 
new department is called the De- 
partment of Early Education, and 
it will try to bring about the uni- 
fication of kindergarten and pri- 
mary work, thus giving special 
training for primary teachers as 
well as kindergartners. 

An interesting meeting of the 
Jenny Hunter Kindergarten Alum- 
nz Association was held Novem- 
ber 23 in New York. The stu- 
dents of the present training class 
gave a series of tableaux repre- 
senting various phases of war 
work “‘at home”’ and ‘‘over there.”’ 
The entertainment showed a great 
deal of thought and preparation 
and was well carried out. A busi- 
ness meeting followed. It was 
voted to make a contribution for 
the Christmas work for the Kin- 
dergarten Unit in France. Every 


Items 


member took home at least one of 
the red stockings prepared by the 
American Committee for Devas- 
tated France, to be filled with five 
dimes and returned by December 
5. These were to buy mittens, 
stockings, candy, and a toy for 
each child. The members of the 
association also planned to send 
Christmas tree ornaments to Miss 
Hunter, to be used for the Christ- 
mas party given to the families of 
the 77th Regiment of New York 
City during the holidays. Due 
to the call for war work, the 
alumnz has not planned a fair for 
this year. The free kindergarten 
will be supported entirely by dona- 
tions from its friends and the 
members of the association. 

The Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association held its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting in 
New Haven, December 7. This 
is one of the oldest kindergarten 
associations in the country and 
has the honor of having Miss 
Angeline Brooks and Miss Fannie- 
belle Curtis as honorary presi- 
dents. The program of the meet- 
ing included five minute talks on 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood”’—providing for chiliren of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

‘“*Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers. while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 835 pages. Price, $1.50 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use, 
without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and 
moral training. It represents the best writing 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstol, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others. 

Cloth. 


364 pages. Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
PUBLISHERS 
Springfield - Massachusetts 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. S. Rose. 

20 cents. 


Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


By Professor I. 
15 cents. 


By Professor 
Day Monroe, 
20 cents. Ready 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 
M. Stewart. 


Tested International Recipes. 

Van Arsdale, Miss 

and others. 60 recipes. 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade oes know about our popular and 
successful m Course; also 


me Kindergarte 
about the Cousee in Primary Methods which 


we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 


DR. CAMPBELL, salaries 


Principal. 250-page cata! jogue tree. Write te-day. 
Home Correspondence Scheo!, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in al! the publio schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education ta 
the principal citiea, Send for ill- 

ustrated catalog 4th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black siated cloth, black dia- 
slating, book erasers, 


NEW YORK GILICATS BOOKSLATE CO, 
20-22-24 Vesey 


jew York, 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN 


The Old I aithful Crayons 


MERIC 


\N: CRAYON: CO 


TRADE 
Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses | 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and colleges. 

Academic ond Preparatery, 


eparation for College Teachers’ 
Pret. Sepang Civil Service Bzaminations 


THE HOME NCORRESPONDENCE. 


al, Com- | 


the Value of Closer Relationship be- 
tween the Kindergarten and Primary. 
Different phases were taken up by 
members, followed by questions 
from the floor. Mrs. Edwin C. Per- 
kins of New Haven spoke on Mutual 
Helpfulness of Mothers’ Clubs and 
the Kindergarten, and Miss Lolia 
M. Littlehales on Changes in Kin- 
dergarten Occupations in Recent 
Yearsand Why. The address of the 
afternoon was by Dr. Colin Scott 
on Psychology and Childhood. 


The meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
will be held in Chicago, February 
24 to March 1, with headquarters 
at Congress Hotel. Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, chairman of the I. K. 
U. Committee on Affiliation with 
the N. E. A., is planning an inter- 
esting kindergarten session for this 
meeting. The topic for discus- 
sion will be Lessons of the War: 
Essential Values in Education; 
What Educational Results may be 
Measured; What Educational Re- 
sults may not be Measured; The 
Things That Count. 

Miss Alice Temple, Miss Julia 
Wade Abbot, and Prof. W. C. 
Bagley will present the leading 
papers. Prof. Henry W. Holmesand 
Miss Catherine Watkins will open 
the discussion in which it is hoped 
many will participate. Mrs. Mary 
B. Page has charge of the arrange- 
ments for a Symposium Supper. 

A memorial service for Mme. 
Maria Kraus-Boelte of New York 
city, whose death occurred in No- 
vember, will be held at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, 
116th St., near Broadway, on Sun- 
day, February 2, at 2 P. M. 

It is with sincere regret that we 
record the death of Miss Jennie R. 
Faddis, assistant superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, Minn., which oc- 
curred Nov. 23, after a brief illness. 


Dr. Walter B. Swift of Boston 
has been appointed instructor in 
speech disorders in the Cleveland 
Kindergarten Training School. A 
kindergarten speech clinic has been 
founded in the school for practice 
work. It is an outgrowth of a kin- 
dergarten course on speech correc- 


tion started two years ago in the 
Wheelock School, Boston. 


The German Toys 


VARIOUS propositions have been 
made for the disposition of the 


cargo of toys ‘‘made in Germany.” 
The proposal to rival the Boston 
tea party by a New York toy 
party seems wasteful and unnec- 
essary. The plan to distribute the 
toys to children in hospitals and 
asylums is merciful; but there is 
a still more merciful use for them. 
The suffering children of Germany 
need toys more than those of any 
other land. Let some pacific phi- 
lanthropist buy the cargo and 
reconsign it to Rotterdam by the 
same ship that brought it. Let the 
gentle German women who plead 
with Mrs. Wilson and Jane Addams 
for bread for suffering children be 
the committee for distribution. 

Mr. Curtin tells us that German 
children no longer play. The school 
recess is given over to military 
drill and marching goose-step. Out 
of school, boys and girls are busy in 
collecting metals, utensils, scraps of 
leather, and fagots for the Father- 
land. Lack of play causes death of 
the imagination and sympathy. 
There is no opportunity to practice 
fair play, self-subordination, con- 
sideration for the other fellow, and 
team play. These virtues are nec- 
essarily acquired in the playtime of 
youth, if they are to exist in a na- 
tion. If Germany is to be received 
into the League of Nations, let us 
give her children a chance to ac- 
quire the virtues of citizenship. 

Our American children need 
toys, too, but not too many. 
Enough can be made in the United 
States. If there should be short- 
age, father could go to the base- 
ment and look up a packing box 
to convert into a_ playhouse; 
mother could hunt up brown pa- 
per, bits of cloth, and candy boxes 
to make furniture and curtains. 
Cook may bring from the rear of 
the top shelf bits of broken china, 
which with an apple to convert 
into various delectable dishes fur- 
nishes a tea party such as the 
modern child has rarely enjoyed. 
“The toy is the distaff of flax— 
from which the fancy weaves the 
coat of many colors.”’ 

We can spare the German cargo 
if we find the few, simple, well 
chosen toys which bring “delight 
in simple things.’”’ Let us give 
such delight to our children. Let 
some of the lovers of the German 
people send a Christmas gift to her 
children of the toys in New York 
harbor. Lucy WHEELOCK. 
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GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes pevmppnma.| a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 

Card Sewing, $0.50 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 


10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $o.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Kindergarten-Primary Meeting 


THE Eastern Connecticut Kin- 
dergarten- Primary Association 
held its first meeting of the year 
November 16 in the Vocational 
High School at New London. 
Miss Grace L. Brown of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
spoke on Hand Work for Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Grades and illus- 
trated her talk with samples of 
hand work made by children at the 
Horace Mann Kindergarten and 
with slides of these children at work. 

Miss Brown brought to the ’ 
audience her own eat vision of THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
the subject, showing how thought- 
ful work with the hands means 34th Year. New Booklet with Chapters on Peace 
a proper beginning for the devel- Salaries, Opportunties, Letter of Application and other 
opment of those two elements of invaluable suggestions, sent free. 
society essential to a successful 


democracy, wise, self-controlled 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
leaders, and intelligent followers. 
She stressed the use of children’s 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
desires for playthings (reins, mar- Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


bles, etc.) as stimuli for hand 
work, particularly emphasizing 
the value of the doll. Among Miss THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 
Brown’s samples were several dolls 
made by children and dresses as ¢ 
well as hats designed and com- 
pleted by the children themselves. 
Not least helpful im the after- 


noon’s program were the pointed Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 

° ° A: It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
Haag tn given by ee Signe and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 
or securing material outside o 
regulation school supplies. She EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
advised a canvass of local indus- | 703 East 13th Street silat eeesaiiadinaias New York 
tries with a view to obtaining any 


discarded spools, boards, wheels, 
empty match boxes, etc. 

About sixty were present and 
the chief business of the day was 
that of joining the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education. A col- 
lection taken for the Christmas 
Fund of the Kindergarten Unit in 
France amounted to seventeen 
dollars and ten cents. 

The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in February. 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 

THE school year of the Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute has been 
unique and interesting consider- 
ing that only a few months of the 
year have passed by. Soon after 
the opening of the term in Sep- 
tember two new war work classes 
were organized. The Institute 
was honored to receive the re- 
quest from the State Council of 
Defense to open one of these 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.] 


That’s a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 
pany has been established 40 years in 
Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than does this 
one. C. urteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


be as happy and ee in the new 
house as in the old. 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue block south. 
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classes in the evening because 
there was a demand for re-educa- 
tion work. These classes have 
been very successful and a new 
one was started January 2. 

The student members of the 
Institute have not only deeply 
appreciated but have profited by 
the entrance of young women from 
China and Australia as members 
of their classes. Their spirit gives 
evidence of fine work for the future. 

One of the special features of 
recognition for social service 
among graduates was the cere- 
mony of raising a service flag in 
appreciation of those doing work 
overseas. Eight graduates are 
working for the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A. 
in important fields of service. 

Two of the social events of the 
autumn were in honor of Miss 
Marie L. Shedlock of London. 
The senior class gave a dinner 
which they themselves prepared 
and served to the whole school in 
a most artistic manner. A special 
recital given by Miss Shedlock and 
Miss Louise St. John Westervelt 
was held in Recital Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, early in November. 
This was sanctioned by the State 
Council of Defense, and was given 
for the benefit of The Students- 
from-France Fund. Those who 
know the charm of Miss Shed- 
lock’s work will understand what 
a beautiful occasion was brought 
before the public. 

Child Labor Day 

Cuitp LaBor Day, which will 
be observed throughout the coun- 
try on Saturday, January 25, in 
synagogues, on Sunday, January 
26, in the churches, and in the 
schools on the following Monday, 
these dates having been designated 
by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, will be an occasion for re- 
viewing the work and achieve- 
ment of Children’s Year. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is arranging to have 
reports from its field workers avail- 
able for the programs of churches, 
schools, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. 

The Children’s Year work in- 
YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 


Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 


cludes, besides the baby-saving 
campaign, a crusade against war- 
time child labor and a nation wide 
back-to-school drive, in both of 
which the National Child Labor 
Committee is participating. The 
coming Child Labor Day, says an 
official statement by the commit- 
tee, will be a time for asking, in 
respect to the protection and edu- 
cation of the children, how the 
country has been preparing in war 
time for the period of reconstruc- 
tion. 

The manner of observance of 
Child Labor Day in schools may 
be through special programs, or 
perhaps a brief talk by the teacher 
or some outsider on the value of 
education and the disadvantages 
of leaving school too early; or the 
occasion may be observed in any 
other way that seems desirable. 
The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22 St., New York, 
stands ready to give any informa- 
tion and assistance at its com- 


mand. 
Book Notices 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY 
ScHOOL. By Clara T. Guild 
and Lillian B. Poor. The Bea- 
con Press, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Price, Teachers’ Manual, 85 
cents. Postage extra. Pupils’ 
Leaflets, 75 cents. Postage ex- 
tra. 

A child who attends a Sunday 
school conducted in the spirit of 
these lessons will surely learn to 
think of it as his ‘‘Sunday home,”’ 
for the plan of it all—lesson stories, 


hymns, hand work, and prayers— 
is well suited to the needs of little 
children. The two fundamental 
ideas are love and service, and the 
lessons tend to develop in the 
little child a spirit and aim which 
will result in right action and a 
reverent attitude toward the 
world in which he lives. The 
book is the outcome of wide ex- 
perience and the lessons have been 
evolved and tested by the authors 
in their own work with little chil- 
dren. Mrs. Guild is Dean of the 
Tuckerman School for the training 
of religious workers and Miss Poor 
is Assistant Director of Kinder- 
gartens in Boston. This is the 
first book in the Beacon Course of 
graded lessons. 


FATHER THRIFT AND His ANIMAL 
FRIENDS. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 
Illustrated by Helen Geraldine 
Hodge. Beckley - Cardy Co., 
Chicago. Price, 50 cents. 

A supplementary reader for the 
second and third grades which 
conveys lessons in thrift through 
the medium of a story. It also 
introduces the animals and birds 
of the forest in a way that will 
interest children. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. Edited by Joseph C. 
Sindelar. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago. Price, 35 cents. 


A collection of recitations, dia- 
logues, exercises, drills, motion 
songs, and other forms of Christ- 
mas entertainment suitable for 
the use of children, in a paper- 
covered book which brings it 
within the means of every one. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Midyear Term Opens February 3, 1919 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago’s 
most exclusive residential neighborhoods. For 
free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 923 Fine 
Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan’ Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten ad Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods. 
years. 
Course. 


opportunity for patriotic service. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


Accredited. Diploma, two 
Midyear term Feb. 3 to Aug. 10, 1919, covering Freshman 

Opportunity for teachers to take leave of absence and 
complete first year’s work. This training combines a cultural educa- 
tion, a profession, the best possible preparation for life and an 
Dormitories on College grounds. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar” 
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